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OPA Sets Kraft Paper Prices in Small Lots 


Amendment To Price Regulation No. 182 Gives Conditions For 
Distributors’ and Merchants’ Sales of Kraft Wrapping and Bag 
Paper In Less Than 100 Pound Lots — Differentials Are Cited. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincton, D. C., October 14, 1942—Action 
by OPA established prices for distributors’ and mer- 
chants sales of kraft wrapping and bag papers in 
less than 100 pound lots which effects ten other im- 
portant changes and additions to the price regula- 
tion which controls all sales of these paper products. 

The action, Amendment No, 1 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 182—which becomes effective Oc- 
tober 12, also specifies the conditions under which 
distributors and merchants may apply manufactur- 
ers‘ differentials and increases the conversion allow- 
ance for distributors who convert rolls into sheets. 
The other features of the amendment are as follows: 

(1) Retail put-ups of kraft wrapping papers are 
excepted from the provisions of the regulation when 
sold by retailers. These sales remain under control 
of the General Maximum Price Regulation. 

(2) Manufacturers may now sell on a gross 
weight basis when using chipboard packing for sheets 
instead of net weight basis as required for other types 
of packing. 

(3) Certain differentials may be applied in sales 
between merchants or distributors. 

(4) Local delivery or cartage expenses to cus- 
tomers who have no railroad sidings may be added 
to prices charged by merchants or distributors for 
carload lot sales. 

(5) Definitions for imitation kraft wrapping paper 
and standard unbleached kraft butcher paper are 
broadened so more of the papers in this field are 
included in the scope of the regulation. 

(6) All rolls and bundles of imitation kraft 
wrapping paper must be stencilled or labeled as such. 

(7) Quantity differentials which may be charged 
by manufacturers must be calculated on the basis to 
total weight of any combination of paper items 
covered by this regulation and by Maximum Regu- 
lation No. 129. 

(8) Three northern manufacturers are specifically 
granted higher prices for machine glazed kraft 
papers. 

Higher Small Lot Cost Explained 


The small order bracket was established in order 
to relieve merchants whose business is concentrated 


in the sale of lots less than 100 pounds. These mer- 
chants, an OPA study shows, could not continue to 
operate profitably unless the higher cost incident to 
dealing in small orders is recognized. To effect this 
relief, the amendment divides the existing sales 
bracket for sales under 375 pounds. 

The maximum mark-up merchants and distributors 
may add in sales of less than 100 pounds is now 
$3.75 per hundred-weight. This is an increase of 
$1.25 per hundredweight on orders of this size. The 
mark-up for the next bracket, sales of 100 to 375 
pounds, is reduced 25 cents to $2.25 per hundred- 
weight. Mark-ups for the remaining sales brackets 
remain unchanged. 

OPA officials warned that the regulation prohibits 
split sales and that merchants who for the purpose 
of obtaining the higher price attempt to split an or- 
der of more than 100 pounds into two or more small 
orders will be violating the provisions of the regu- 
lation and will be subject to prosecution. 


Where sales between merchants or distributors 
are involved, the Amendment provides for a division 
of the differentials, specified by the regulation for 
distributors who buy directly from manufacturers. 
In such cases, the maximum mark-up which the 
selling merchant may take is as follows: 

Less than 7500 pounds, 2% cents per hundred- 
weight for each 25 cents in excess of the $4.50 base 
price for standard kraft wrapping paper; for 7500 
pounds or more 1% cents per hundredweight for 
each 25 cents in excess of the $4.50 base price. 

The buying merchant may take that portion of the 
differential, specified for distributors who bu 
directly from the manufacturer which has not al- 
ready been taken by the selling merchant. 


Allows Cost for Sheeting and Slitting 


The amendment also provides relief for distribut- 
ors who until now had to meet rush orders by per- 
forming special converting services themselves at the 
manufacturers’ rates established by the regulation. 
Distributors are now permitted to add $1.00 per 
hundredweight for sheeting and slitting and 50 cents 
per hundredweight for trimming. 

(Continued on page 23) 





Northwest Superintendents Meet Oct. 17 


Session This Year At Wausau, Wis., For One Day Only — Round 
Table Discussion A Feature—Consolidated To Increase Output of 
Paper Plastics — Mill Employment Off In August — Other 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., October 12, 1942—Curtailing its 
schedule somewhat, the Northwest division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents As- 
sociation will hold its fall meeting for one day only 
on Saturday, October 17, at Wausau, Wis. Sessions 
will be at Hotel Wausau. 

Plans call for a business meeting at 10 o’clock in 
the morning at which there will be a round-table dis- 
cussion on new ideas in substitutes and various meas- 
ures to keep mills in operation despite wartime in- 
roads on materials and labor. The afternoon will be 
devoted to entertainment, including bowling at the 
Elks Club, and golfing at the Wausau Country Club. 
A dinner will be held at 7 o’clock in the evening, 
with a speaker who has not yet been announced, and 
entertainment. 

Grover Keeth of the Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Rothschild, Wis., national president of the or- 
ganization, will have a prominent part in the sessions. 
Walter A. Johnson of the Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc., 
Green Bay, Wis., is chairman of the division and 
will preside. 

Chairman of arrangements is R. J. Tourangeau, 
superintendent of the Wausau Paper Mills Company, 
Brokaw, Wis. Other members of his commititee are 
Harold A. Skinner, assistant superintendent of the 
Marathon mill, and E. W. Peterson, superintendent 
of the Mosinee Paper Mills Company, Mosinee, Wis. 

Entertainment for the women guests will be ar- 
ranged by a committee consisting of Mrs. Keeth, 
Mrs. R. H. Kelly, Mrs. Tourangeau, Mrs. Skinner 
and Mrs. Peterson. 


Consolidated to Increase Plastics Output 


Manufacture of paper plastics will play an im- 
portant role in production at the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
especially in aircraft materials for the war, accord- 
ing to W. J. Sanderson, who became associated with 
the concern last month to head this new department. 
He revealed information about these operations in an 
address made to the Elks lodge last week. 

In what he termed a pioneering effort, Mr. San- 
derson explained that the plastic is made of paper 
impregnated with a resinous substance and com- 
pressed under heat. He showed samples consisting 
of about 40 laminated sheets of paper which had 
been pressed into a plastic sheet about an eighth of 
an inch thick, possessing remarkable strength and 
being impervious to moisture. 

While untold possibilities are envisioned for the 
product in the post-war world, Mr. Sanderson de- 
scribed its principal immediate use in the fabrication 
of aircraft parts. “We expect to produce a lot of 
aircraft material,” he said, adding that in a recent 
visit to Washington he learned that American and 
British aircraft experts are closely watching the pro- 
gress of Consolidated’s newest achievement. 


ews. 


The crying need for materials in the aircraft in- 
dustry, because of the shortage of aluminym and 
other strategic materials, makes the development of 
paper plastics highly important at this time, since it 
can be used in place of metals in many ways, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sanderson. Production must be un- 
der the closest inspection from raw pulp to the fin- 
ished plastic sheet, because materials going into a 
plane must be figured in split ounces. 

Mr. Sanderson was formerly with the Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corporation. He was a flyer with the 
American forces in the last World War, and par- 
ticipated in bombing raids on Germany. 


Mill Employment Down in August 

The downward trend in employment in the paper 
and allied industries in Wisconsin continued during 
August, according to the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission index. The slump was 1.4% from July, 
and 3.4% from August of 1941. There were 23,300 
workers on the payrolls in August, compared to 23,- 
700 in July, and 24,200 in August last year. 

Although there are fewer workers, they are earn- 
ing more money, with August payrolls at $779,000 
average per week against $720,000 in July, and 
$727,000 in August, 1941. Payrolls were up 8.1 for 
the month, and 7% over a year ago. Workers are 
drawing an average of $33.35 per week for 42.2 
hours, or an average hourly rate of 79.1 cents. 

The picture among the 19 plants reporting in the 
Milwaukee metropolitan area is about the same, 
since the 1,873 workers employed during August rep- 
resented a decrease of 2.4 from July. Weekly pay- 
rolls averaged $55,947, up 3.4% from July. The 
weekly check averaged $29.87 for 41 hours, at 72.8 
cents per hour. 


To Conduct Safety Engineering Class 


James J. Plzak, safety engineer and claims man- 
ager of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company, will conduct an advanced class in safety 
engineering at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. It will be in 
progress for 16 weeks through the extension divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin, for the benefit 
of industrial executives, safety directors, foremen 
and others. The purpose is to save essential man- 
power and to aid in the war effort. 


Kimberly-Clark Gets Minute Man Flags 


Minute Man flags have been presented during the 
last week to the Kimberly-Clark Corporation’s mill 
at Kimberly, Wis., and the Neenah Paper Company, 
Neenah, Wis. More than 90 per cent of the em- 
ployees in each are now buying war bonds and 
stamps. 


Isaac P. Witter Estate About $1,000,000 


The estate of the late Isaac P. Witter, who was 
treasurer of the Consolidated Water Power and Pa- 
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per Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., is estimated 
at approximately $1,000,000 in personal property and 
not to exceed $100,000 in real estate. Bequests of 
$95,000 are made, including $15,000 for a book fund 
for the T. B. Scott library, $25,000 to Witter ath- 
letic field, which he previously endowed, $25,000 to 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist, and $25,000 
to the Episcopal Diocese of Fond du Lac, Wis. His 
son, Jere, receives $100,000, three grand-daughters 
$50,000 each, and the residue in trust for the widow. 


Roy Nash Goes to Home Office 
Roy A. Nash, who has been a sales representative 
in New York City for the Menasha Products divi- 
sion of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, has 
been transferred to the home office at Menasha, Wis. 
He will have charge of the bakery sales department 
and expects to start his new duties October 15. 


Discusses Trend of Paper Industry 


The trend of the paper industry and the impact of 
governmental restrictions and concentration meas- 
ures was discussed by E. W. Tinker, executive sec- 
retary, American Paper and Pulp Association, at the 
offices of the association, in New York, October 8. 

The discussion was informal and the meeting was 
held for the purpose of providing editors of business 
papers and representatives in the paper industry, 
with a background of information and the significant 
developments which are expected to profoufidly af- 
fect the status of the industry and the continued 
normal operation of mills. It is expected that during 
the next three months the concentration of industry 
plan, deemed essential to further the progress of the 
war effort, will be definitely known. 


It was brought out at the meeting, that the paper 
industry is subject to curtailment of production and 
may be expected to experience the full impact of con- 
centration in common with other industries which 
cannot be converted to the direct production of war 
goods. Plainly, the paper industry cannot be changed 


over to manufacture guns and bullets. The industry, 
however, is not classified as a consumer of critical 
war materials. On the other hand, the paper and 
pulp industry offers one of the best potential sources 
of replacing the critical materials consumed by it in 
plant equipment. Fourdrinier wires, to cite a single 
example, are returned as scrap to be re-used, if re- 
quired, for the manufacture of military supplies. 

The most important consideration in the survival 
of paper mills, under any plan of concentration that 
may be finally adopted, the meeting disclosed, ap- 
parently will depend upon how well individual mills 
succeed in creating new products, or in manufactur- 
ing materials and products which may be of greater 
utility in the war effort than the products they have 
long made. Paper is a necessity and while a relatively 
large tonnage of various types of paper and paper 
products will be required in a wartime economy, the 
most significant phase of the situation in relation to 
concentration, lies in the increased utilization of 
paper as a substitute for critical materials. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association has 
volunteered to transmit customer inquiries to mills, 
to determine whether a product can be developed 
from paper to replace strategic materials. Many 
manufacturers now experiencing difficulty, or denied 
by priority rulings, to consume critical materials in 
the manufacture of their products, may be able to 
utilize some form of paper or paper product to at 
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least serve as a temporary substitute for metals un- 
available during the duration of the war. The Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, 122 East 42nd 
street, New York, has announced that it will be glad 
to handle such inquiries. Because of the already 
wide utilization, and possibilities of unlimited develop- 
ment in the use of wood pulp, raw paper, plasticized 
paper and wood cellulose, many new products with a 
wood pulp base may be predicted. 

A survey now being made by the association, yet 
in its preliminary state, shows how substantially the 
paper industry contributes to the national economy. 
The importance of mills in supporting communities 
in which they are located, indicates that approxi- 
mately 870,194 persons are dependent upon 176,344 
workers in primary mills. In 119 towns and cities, 
in 25 states, 90 to 92% are dependent upon employees 
in paper and pulp mills. 


Plan to Start Chicoutimi Mill 


MONTREAL, Que., October 13, 1942—As a prelim- 
inary to plans for bringing into operation the pulp 
mills of the Quebec Pulp and Paper Corporation at 
Chicoutimi, the Quebec government has filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy against the company, this being 
done through the Quebec Streams Commission, to 
whom the company owes $1,824,710, charges due for 
the Lake Kenogami storage dam. The Hon. P. E. 
Cote, Minister of Lands and Forests, states that this 
action has been taken “in order to remove the con- 
trol of the enterprise from those who now hold it, 
and who have refused to collaborate as would have 
been necessary to render successful steps the gov- 
ernment had taken for the reopening of the mills.” 
He added that the government was determined “to 
act in such a way that while the recovery of its claim 
is assuured, the preferred shareholders will obtain 
the fair treatment they deserve in the reorganization 
it is desired to bring about.” The mills, which have 
long been idle, have a capacity for the production 
of 600,000 Ibs. of dry ground wood per 24 hours. 
The equipment includes 50 pocket grinders and 50 
wet machines. 

Mr. Cote revealed the following facts: 

“The Quebec Pulp and Paper Corporation, the 
successor of the Chicoutimi Pulp Company, owns a 
pulp mill on the Chicoutimi river, water powers on 
that river, and important timber limits in the district. 

The Lake Kenogami storage dam was completed 
in 1926. It cost more than $4,000,000, that is to say, 
much more than the estimated cost. The waters of 
Lake Kenogami flow into two rivers: the Chicoutimi, 
on which the principal falls, belong to Quebec Pulp 
and Paper, and where there is also a power house 
owned by the Saguenay Electric, and another owned 
by Price Brothers, and the Aux Sables river, on 
which the water powers all belong to Price Bros., 
except one fall which that company has ceded to the 
town of Jonquiere. 

“According to the contracts, one third of the flow 
of water was to go to the Aux Sables river and two 
thirds to the Chicoutimi river. Since the closing of 
the Quebec Pulp mill, twelve years ago, two thirds 
of the water has gone into the Aux Sables River. 

“Since that time, many proposals for the re-open- 
ing of the Chicoutimi mills have been submitted to 
the Minister of Lands and Forests, but none were 
deemed satisfactory. The Government is now taking 
the necessary steps to reach a practical conclusion. 
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Kraft and Other Papers Show More Activity 


Depleted Inventories and Impending Government Curtailment of 
Production Are Cited As Factors For Substantial Improvement In 
Midwest Territory—Paper Included In Scrap Drives 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., October 12, 1942—Improvement in 
demand which became a characteristic of the local 
paper industry about thirty days ago, continues dur- 
ing the first week of October. While the original 
stimulus may have come from sadly depleted inven- 
tories, local paper trade executives feel that the cur- 
tailment program of the Government is having an even 
more marked effect on getting the attention of paper 
buyers. Day by day the production curtailment pro- 
gram is reaching in to virtually all lines and the re- 
sultant tightening up process is growing in intensity. 
Krafts were among the strongest of the groups this 
week but groundwoods likewise reported on increased 
interest in the trade. Book papers were also in a 
more active position while covers likewise showed a 
disposition to move into much firmer ground. Sul- 
phites, in general, were reported active though mills 
were reported to be having no particular trouble as yet 
in filling requests for orders. The waste paper 
market remained little changed although the weather 
and various “scrap campaigns” were indicated as 
factors in increasing the local stock pile. 


Langum Urges More Taxes 


The paper division of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men was well represented on October 7 when 
that association held its annual credit group and Oc- 
tober forum. ‘Chief speaker at the meeting was Dr. 
John K. Langum, assistant vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, who addressed the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry a few 
weeks ago. Dr. Langum urged an increased personal 
income tax schedule, a broader tax base and more 
prompt tax collections to check inflation. “Rising 
incomes must be adequately taxed” stated the Fed- 
eral Reserve executive. ‘We need more prompt col- 
lection of taxes because a year in war and inflation 
is an eternity and the collection of taxes on last 
year’s income is another case of ‘too late’. The 
American people, he asserted, have three methods of 
matching higher incomes available for expenditures 
with a lower physical volume of consumer goods avail- 
able for purchase. These, he pointed out, were in- 
flation, “methods of disaster,” radioing and adequate 
taxes and savings from current income. He added 
that unless price ceilings are backed up by larger 
taxes and savings from current income “we shall 
have a growing amount of rationing.” 


Paper Included in Scrap Drives 


Paper trade executives living in Chicago suburbs 
are renewing their sufferings as far as the surplus 
supply of paper is concerned. Several suburbs are 
undertaking new “scrap drives” and giving a great 
deal of time and publicity to the drive for needed 
scrap. But prominent in the instruction given to the 
various “block wardens” who man these drives is the 
request to “pick up plenty of waste paper.” The 
steel and other metal scrap is to be neatly piled on 
the parkings for later pick-up but another pile of 


Late News. 


waste paper, properly bundled, it also expected to 
be thrown into the hopper for scrap collection. 
Worthy citizens who want to patriotically help in 
the scrap drive are frankly confused. Not so long 
ago they were told to burn waste paper to eliminate 
fire hazard and because the market was glutted. Now 
they are being urged to start paper savings all over 
again! The industry is wondering where someone 
“slipped” or whether or not paper has become so 
closely allied with “needed scrap” as to forever be- 
come a part of every waste campaign. 


Speaks to Paper Purchasing Group 


Richard D. Elwell, manager of Montgomery 
Ward & Company’s merchandise preparation depart- 
ment, addressed the paper group of the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association at its October 6 meeting at the 
Hotel Sherman. Mr. Elwell stressed the means at 
hand and now under consideration to conserve ma- 
terials and to eliminate waste in his particular field. 

* 
Paper Men Continue Civic Service 


Corwine E. Roach, Capital City Paper Company, 
Springfield, and B. C. Hopper of the Hopper Paper 
Company, Taylorville, were both re-elected as di- 
rectors of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce at the 
annual meeting of that organization held at the Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, on October 9. L. E. Leverone, 
formerly of Stein-Hall Company, important suppliers 
to the paper industry, was elevated from the presi- 
dency to the chairmanship of the board of directors. 
Both Mr. Roach and Mr. Hopper are on the import- 
ant taxation committee of the State Chamber which 
has for its major objectives five methods to reduce 
the tax burden in the State-elimination of tax delin- 
quency, adopting of uniform accounting and regular 
auditing, strengthening and full enforcement of the 
present budget law, revision of assessment methods 
and a marked reduction of the number of local gov- 
ernmental units. 


Wonder About Curtailment Hitch 


Local paper trade executives are wondering about 
the “last minute hitch” which temporarily stopped 
the order calling for 10% curtailment in paper pro- 
duction. It was understood here that the order had 
been approved and that it will, regardless of the 
hitch, appear sometime next week. Shortage of 
man power and generating power were both indicated 
as major reasons for the curtailment. 


Consider Foreign Markets 


The Export Managers’ Club of Chicago will hold 
a luncheon meeting on October 15 at the Hotel La- 
Salle to provide the members with a comprehensive 
report on the national foreign trade convention which 
recently concluded sessions in Boston. C. M. Wynne 
of Overseas Industries, Inc., F. L. Marshall of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company, and S. A. Zweible of 
Pabst Sales Company, will speak. 
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Bids and Awards for Government Paper 


(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHinctTon, D. C., October 14—The Govern- 
ment Printing Office announced the following awards 
for paper: R. P. Andrews Paper Company will fur- 
nish 5,000 sheets of map paper, calendered for half- 
tone for $1,150.; Eastern Corporation will furnish 
80,500 pounds of green sulphite writing paper at 
6.12 cents per pound; The Old Dominion Paper 
Company will furnish 19,500 pounds of 100% rag 
white manifold at 25.974 cents per pound; and Mar- 
quette Paper Corporation will furnish 39,900 pounds 
of yellow sulphite writing paper at 6.12 cents per 
pound. 

Paper Corporation of US will furnish 100,000 
pounds of white offset book paper at 5.57 cents 
per pound; Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 
81,000 sheets of 100% rag white M.I’. printing 
paper at 16.54 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company will furnish 1,307 pounds of tan 
bristol cover paper at 10.9 cents per pound; Cau- 
thorne Paper Company will furnish 12,000 pounds 
of salmon sulphite writing paper at $7.12 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

Butler Company will furnish 300,000 pounds of 
50% rag white lithograph map paper at 9.89 cents 
per pound; and 39,000 pounds of 50% rag white 
lithographic map paper at 9.99 cents per pound; 
and also 250,000 pounds of 50% rag white litho- 
graphic map paper at 9.89 cents per pound. 

Bermingham & Prosser Company will furnish 
200,000 pounds of 50% rag white lithographic map 
paper at $9.986 per cwt.; and also 86,750 pounds of 
50% rag white lithographic map paper at $9.986 
per cwt. 

Stanford Paper Company will furnish 57,465 
sheets of Max-opaque vellum finish; and 47,000 
sheets of Max-opaque English finish; and 49,900 
sheets of Fra-opaque vellum finish ; and 26,850 sheets 
of Curtis-opaques vellum finish for $3,917.87. 

Resolute Paper Products Corp. will furnish 20,- 
400 pounds of buff sulphite writing paper at 6 cents 
per pound; and 71,750 pounds of yellow sulphite 
writing paper at 6 cents per pound; and also 71,750 
pounds of pink sulphite writing paper at 6 cents 
per pound. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 2,066 
pounds of tan bristol cover paper at 10.9 cents per 
pound; Franklin Research Company will furnish 
4,828 pounds of white 50% rag litho-finish chart 
paper at 19.125 cents per pound; and Franklin Re- 
search Company will furnish 6,988 pounds of 50% 
rag white litho-finish chart paper at 19.125 cents 
per pound. 

Franklin Research Company will also furnish 
105,450 pounds of 50% rag white litho-finish chart 
paper at 19.125 cents per pound; 4,989 pounds of 
50% rag white litho-finish chart paper at 19.125 
cents per pound; 38,350 pounds of 50% rag white 
litho-finish chart at 19.125 cents per pound; 5,100 
pounds of 50% rag white litho-finish chart paper at 
19.125 cents per pound; and 22,350 pounds of 50% 
white litho-finish chart paper at 19.125 cents per 
pound. 

Marquette Paper Corporation will furnish 218,768 
pounds of white sulphite writing paper at 5.94 
cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will 
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furnish 43,100 pounds of 50% rag buff index paper 
at 10.53 cents per pound; Whitaker Paper Company 
will furnish 420,624 pounds of white sulphite writ- 
ing paper at 5.17 cents per pound. 

Butler Company will furnish 25,200 pounds of yel- 
low sulphite writing paper at 7.02 cents per pound; 
Cauthorne Paper Company will furnish 19,700 
pounds of 25% rag buff ledger paper at 2.73 cents 
per pound; and the latter company will also furnish 
12,900 pounds of 25% rag yellow bond paper at 
12.13 cents per pound. 

Marquette Paper Corporation will furnish 168,000 
pounds of white machine-finish book paper at 5.13 
cents per pound; and 103,474 pounds of white ma- 
chine-finish book paper at 5.48 cents per pound. 
Fitchburg Paper Company will furnish 4,000,000 
pounds of safety sulphite paper at 10.5 cents per 
pound; Mill-Crocker-McElwain Company will fur- 
nish 38,400 pounds of 25% rag buff bond paper 
at 12.37 cents per pound; and Stanford Paper Com- 
pany will furnish 126,500 pounds of buff sulphite 
writing paper at $6.50 per cwt. 

Stanford Paper Company will furnish 36,990 
pounds of “whitag” cover paper at $10.20 per pound; 
Crocker-McElwain Company will furnish 46,800 
pounds of 25% buff ledger paper at $10.35 cents 
per cwt.; R. P. Andrews Paper Company will fur- 
nish 300,000 pounds of supercalendered book paper 
at 5.168 cents per pound; Paper Corporation of US 
will furnish 57,400 pounds of green sulphite. writing 
paper at 5.97 cents per pound; Walter Furlong 
Paper Company will furnish 480,000 pounds of 
white sulphite writing paper at 5.34 cents per pound; 
Whiting Paper Company will furnish 40,000 pounds 
of 25% rag white bond paper at 11.98 cents per 
pound; and Cauthorne Paper Company will furnish 
57,000 pounds of yellow sulphite manifold paper 
at 8.5 cents per pound. 

The Government Printing Office announced the 
following bids were received for 6,000 rolls Gummed 
Paper, No. 1 Kraft, 1% inch gummed outside, 500 
feet to the roll: Eagle Paper and Twine Company, 
16.6 cents (per roll); Coy Hunt & Co., 15.6 cents; 
Paper Corporation of US, 13.79 cents ; Gummed Ta 
& Devices Company, 17.25 cents; D. L. Ward, 16.8 
cents; the Whitaker Paper Company, 15.43 cents; 
Nashua Gummed and Paper Company, 14.05 cents; 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 16.5 cents; Mid- 
States Gummed Paper Company, 17.13 cents; Per- 
kins-Goodwin Company, 15.6 cents ; Enterprise Paper 
Company, 15.87 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Com- 
pany, 15.75 cents; and Stanford Paper Company, 
17.13 cents. 

For 15,000 sheets Gray Mount Board, 22x28, bids 
received per thousand were: Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, $40.50; Whitaker Paper Company, 
$40.44; Mudge Paper Company, $40.50; R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, $41.69; Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company, $43.50; George F. Muth & Com- 
pany, $58.00. 

For 20,000 pounds of Oiled Manila Tympan 
Paper, 24x36, bids received per pound were: D. L. 
Ward, 10.35 cents; Link Paper Company, 8.47 cents; 
The Old Dominion Paper Company, 9.998 cents; 
The Cromwell Paper Company, 12.5 cents; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 8.25 cents; Bulkley, Dun- 
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ton Paper Company, 10.6 cents; and Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company, 13.6 cents. 

‘or 194,000 pounds of 50% rag white index 
paper, 3314x42, bids per pound received were: Bald- 
win Paper Company, Inc., 10.65 cents; D. L. Ward 
Company, 11.9 cents; Collins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 11.2 cents; Bermingham and Prosser Company, 
13.85 cents; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 11.9 cents; the 
Whitaker Paper Company, 10.46 cents; Walker- 
Goulard-Plehn Company, Inc., 10.46 cents ; Stanford 
Paper Company, 13.5 cents; Frank Parsons Paper 
Company, 12.31 cents; Paper Corporation of US, 
10.38 cents; The Old Dominion Paper Company, 
12.387 cents; The Mudge Paper Company, 10.02 
cents; Graham Paper Company, 13.18 cents; Cen- 
tral Ohio Paper Company, 12.99 cents; Cauthorne 
Paper Company, Inc., 13.18 cents; Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company, 10.22 cents; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, 11.43 cents; and The Aetna Paper 
Company, 11.27 cents. 

For 390,000 pounds of 25% rag white bond paper, 
38x48, No. 32 bids received per pound were: Aetna 
Paper Company, 11.1 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 11.74 cents; The Mudge Paper Company, 
11.62 cents; The Old Dominion Paper Company, 
13.473 cents; Paper Corporation of US, 11.75 cents; 
Perkins Goodwin Company, 11.13 cents; Stanford 
Paper Company, 11 cents; Walker-Goulard-Plehn 
Co., Inc., 11.75 cents; Bulkley, Dunton & Company, 
10.39 cents; Collins Manufacturing Company, 11.25 
cents; and D. L. Ward Company, 11.74 cents. 

For 320,000 pounds of sulphite writing paper, 
white, bids per pound received were: The Aetna 
Paper Company, 6.39 cents; R. P. Andrews Com- 
pany, 5.77 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Company, 
5.72 cents; Butler Company, 5.92 cents; Cauthorne 
Paper Company, Inc., 6.03 cents; Eastern Corp., 
5.27 cents; Marquette Paper Company, 6.12 cents; 
The Mudge Paper Company, 5.94 cents; The Old 
Dominion Paper Company, 6.509 cents; Paper Cor- 
poration of US, 5.72 cents; Perkins-Goodwin Com- 
pany, 5.9 cents; Stanford Paper Company, 6.22 
cents ; Walker-Goulard-Plehn Company, 5.32 cents; 
the Whitaker Paper Company, 5.72 cents; Wilcox- 
Walter-Furlong Paper Company, 5.34 cents; Brad- 
ner Smith & Company, 5.93 cents; North American 
Pulp and Paper Company, 6.2 cents; Bulkley, Dun- 
ton & Company, 6.35 cents; The Mead Sales Com- 
pany, 6.69 cents; Bermingham & Prosser Company, 
6.35 cents; D. L. Ward Company, 6.19 cents; and 
Zellerbach Paper Company, 6.272 cents. 

For 40,000 pounds of green sulphite writing paper, 
bids per pound received were: The Aetna Paper 
Company, 6.64 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, 6.83 cents; the Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, 6.83. cents; Butler Company, 7.02 cents; 
Cauthorne Paper Company, Inc., 6.85 cents; Eastern 
Corporation, 5.87 cents; Marquette Paper Company, 
6.72 cents; the Mudge Paper Company, 7.07 cents ; 
The Old Dominion Paper Company, 6.74 cents; 
Paper Corporation of US, 6.12 cents; Stanford 
Paper Company, 7.75 cents; Walker-Goulard-Plehn 
Company, 6.11 cents; the Whitaker Paper Company, 
7.34 cents; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company, 
6.33 cents; Bradner Smith & Co., 6.43 cents; North 
American Pulp and Paper Company, 6.45 cents; 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 7.44 cents; The Mead Sales 
Company, 7.42 cents; Bermingham & Prosser Com- 
pany, 7.44 cents; D. L. Ward Company, 6.74 cents; 
and Zellerbach Paper Company, 6.762 cents. 


Sponsors 24 Sheet Bond Posters 


The Treasury Department’s recent request for local 
sponsorship of 24 sheet War Bond posters brought 
immediate response from more than 2,600 firms and 
individuals. The campaign was promoted by the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America who 
announced that more than 5,000 posters of the first 
month’s design have been ordered. Each poster 
depicts a piece of military or naval equipment and 
shows the bond quota for the city or county. Typical 


A TypicAL MESSAGE 


of the messages now appearing in the Chicago area 
is the one pictured which has been posted on U. S. 
Highway 54 at the southern limits of Chicago and 
adjacent to the Riverdale plant of the sponsor, an 
important producer of war materials, 


Canada Using Stagger Plan 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., October 12, 1942—Under a plan 
which was negotiated by Power Controller Syming- 
ton and Newsprint Administrator Weldon, newsprint 
companies of the St. Lawrence River Valley are stag- 
gering their days of operation in order to provide an 
additional 50,000 h. p. of electricity for war indus- 
tries. The plan enables all mills to operate six days 
a week, instead of seven, with the various plants 
closing on different days. 

While no details are officially available to elabor- 
ate this announcement, it is known that negotiations 
involving nine companies have been underway, these 
being as follows: Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany, Three Rivers; St. Lawrence Paper Company, 
Three Rivers ; Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Quebec City; Donohue Brothers, La Malbaie, 
and Abitibi Pulp and Paper Company, Beaupre; 
Donnacona Paper Company, Donnacona, and Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation, Three Rivers; Consoli- 
dated Paper Corporation’s plant in Shawinigan Falls, 
and Consolidated’s plant in Grand’Mere. 


Smith & Lane Co. Add New Line 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., October 12, 1942—Smith & Lane 
Company, 610 Atlantic avenue, have become New 
England representatives of the Paramount Paper 
Products Company, Inc., manufacturers of specialty 
plain and printed paper bags. The line includes pre- 
printed Waxed Glassine Bags, Die-Cut Window 
Bags, and “Cellophane” Bags. 
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Obituary 


F. L. Outterson 


Frederick, Leslie Outterson, authority on paper 
manufacturing and inventor of processes of much 
importance to the paper trade, died October 1 in the 
Holyoke Hospital, Holyoke, Mass., after a brief ill- 
ness. His age was 71. 

Mr. Outterson’s grandfather, Andrew A. Outter- 
son, was a pioneer in the making of the currency 
paper now used in this country, with the silk fiber 
impregnated in the finished paper. He also developed 
other paper making processes. 

Born in Holyoke on April 18, 1871, Mr. Outterson 
left school in 1887 to join his father, the late Charles 
A. Outterson, at that time superintendent of the orig- 
inal Crocker Manufacturing Company, later a divi- 
sion of the present American Writing Paper Corpora- 
tion. His father was one of the original Holyoke 
pioneer papermakers. 

Young Outterson became superintendent of the 
Crocker No. 2 mill at the age of 19 and later was 
superintendent of the Oakland division of the A. W. 
P. Company at South Manchester, Conn. 

Other mills of which he was superintendent were 
the Whiting Paper Company of Holyoke, Crane 
Paper Company of Westfield, Riegel Paper Corpora- 
tion of Riegelsville, N. J., and the Aetna Paper Com- 
pany, Carrollton, Ohio. 

r. Outterson, an expert on color mixing, was en- 
gaged as consultant and adviser by many mills. 

urviving are two sons, Leslie A. of Cedarhurst, 
L. I., and Roger A. of Hartford, Conn.; a brother, 
Charles P. of Montreal, and three grandchildren, 
David L., Judith R. and Marilyn N. Outterson. 


Isaac P. Witter 


Isaac P. Witter, 69, treasurer and director for 
many years of the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., died Sep- 
tember 26 at Riverview hospital, after an illness be- 
ginning last May while he was in California. 

Mr. Witter was a brother-in-law of George W. 
Mead, president of Consolidated. They became ac- 
quainted while roommates at college, and it was 
largely through the decedent’s efforts that Mr. 
Mead decided to locate at Wisconsin Rapids. Mr. 
Witter’s father obtained the original water power 
rights on the Wisconsin River, for the establishment 
of the paper mill. 

While not active in the paper industry, Mr. Witter 
was an important factor in the Consolidated’s oper- 
ation and growth. He had devoted his life to bank- 
ing, and was president of the First National Bank 
of Wisconsin Rapids. He also had an interest in 
earlier years and helped to found the Ahdawagam 
Paper Products Company, a converting plant located 
at Wisconsin Rapids. 

Benefactions to church and community were many 
on the part of Mr. Witter, who was one of the city’s 
outstanding civic leaders. He served two terms in the 
Wisconsin Senate and for four years as a member 
of the State Annuity Board. He was active in the 
Rotary Club and a trustee of the Sunset Lake Boy 
Scout development. 

Bishop Harwood Sturtevant of the Fond du Lac 
Episcopal Diocese officiated at the funeral services at 
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the Church of St. John the Evangel, assisted by the 
rector, the Rev. James Madison Johnson, a friend of 
Mr. Witter for many years. The church had enjoyed 
the generosity of Mr. Witter over a long period of 
time. The body was taken to Milwaukee, Wis. for 
cremation, and the ashes were interred at Forest Hill 
cemetery at Wisconsin Rapids. 


Thomas H. Scallan 


Thomas H. Scallan, vice-president of the Chatfield 
Paper Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, died of a heart 
attack at his home in the Riverview Apartments, 
2538 Hackberry street. He was 73 years old. 

A native of Cincinnati, Mr. Scallan has been as- 
sociated with the Chatfield Corporation for more 
than 50 years. He also was vice-president of the 
Scallan Supply Company. 

Mr. Scallan was known to representatives of the 
paper industry throughout the country. He was one 
of the charter members of the Cincinnati Club. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Leila Hartwell 
Scallan, seven brothers, John P., Joseph A., William 
E., George R., Emmet, Mark, and Paul Scallan, and 
two sisters, Ellen and Elizabeth Scallan. 

Requiein high mass was at St. Francis de Sales 
Church. Burial was in St. Joseph’s New Cemetery. 


Bruce Smith 


Bruce Smith, 41, a director of the Louisville Pa- 
per Company, Louisville, Ky., died Oct. 4 at his 
home after several months’ illness. He had been in 
failing health for two years. 

A native Louisvillian, he was a graduate of Male 
High School where he played on the football team, 
Lawrenceville Preparatory School and Yale Univer- 
sity in 1924 where he was a member of the glee club 
and Cloister. 

A former president of Central State Paper Trades 
Association, he was a member of the Louisville 
Country Club and the 235 Club. 

Surviving, father, Thomas Floyd Smith, president, 
Louisville Paper Company; son, Bruce M.; brother, 
Lieut. T. Floyd, Jr., U. S. Navy, San Pedro, Calif. 


John J. Reynolds 


John J. Reynolds died at his home, 23 Arthur 
street, Ridgefield Park, N. J., on October 7, after 
several months’ illness. Born May 30, 1881, at 
Whippany, N. J., he started working as a cutter boy 
in a local paper board mill and became a board 
maker whose ability was highly regarded. Since the 
start of the company in 1916, he was superintendent 
of the Federal Paper Board Company, Inc., Bogota, 
N. J. He enjoyed a wide circle of friends and his 
passing will be keenly felt by all who knew him. 

Survivors are his widow, a daughter Hazel and 
two sons, William and Ensign John, U. S. N. 

Funeral services were held Saturday, October 10, 
at St. Francis Church, Ridgefield Park, N. J., inter- 
ment at St. Joseph’s Cemetery, Hackensack, N. J. 


James M. Geraghtly 


Ticonperoca, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1942 — James M. 
Geraghty, 62, retired superintendent of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company’s local plant, died last night. 
He formerly was an official of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 





Announces Paper Committees 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHincTon, D. C., Oct. 14, 1942—Formation 
of two new industry advisory committees has been 
announced by the Division of Industry Advisory 
Committees. 

The first committee is for the Paper Industry 
Technical Development Industry. Committee mem- 
bers are: C. M. Connor, Glassine Paper Co., W. 
Conshohocken, Pa.; Walter G. Hendrick, Byron 
Weston Co., Dalton, Mass.; L. S. Johnson, Cornell 
Wood Product Company, Cornell, Wisconsin; Har- 
old R. Murdock, Champion Paper & Fibre Company, 
Canton, N. C.; H. A. Rothchild, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation; Neenah, Wisconsin; M. O. Schur, 
Brown Company, Berlin, New Hampshire; and W. 
R. Barber, Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Fran- 
cisco, California. John G. Strange of the Pulp and 
Paper Branch is the Government Presiding Officer. 

The other committee formed was the Proxylin 
and Vinyl Resin Coated Paper and Fabric Industry 
Advisory Committee. Committee members are: L. 
E, Carpenter, L. E. Carpenter & Co., Newark, New 
Jersey; Frank V. Friedlander, C. R. Whiting Co., 
Inc., Hackensack, New Jersey; Robert A. Harper, 
Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass.; G. M. Jack- 
son, Western Shade Cloth Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. C. 
Lippmann, Textileather Corp., Toledo, Ohio; John 
W. F. Young, Federal Leather Company, Belleville, 
New Jersey; F. J. McCormick, Permatex Fabrics 
Corp., Jewett City, Conn.; W. E. Masland, Mas- 
land Duraleather Co., Philadelphia, Penna.; Walter 
V. Shearer, The Plastic Coating Corp., Holyoke, 
Mass.; F. F. Somers, Chicago Rubber Clothing 
Company, Racine, Wis.; K. Weidig, Zapon-Keratol 
Company, Stamford, Conn. The Government Pre- 
siding Officer is E. H. Bucy, Chief, Protective Coat- 
ings Section, Chemicals Branch. 


Pacific TAPPI Meets at Everett 


The first monthly dinner meeting of the 1942-43 
season was held at the Everett Golf and Country 
Club, Everett, Wash., on the evening of October 6 
with an attendance of 100. The papers presented 
were timely and resulted in an interesting discussion 
among the men present. 

R. S. Hatch, research director, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Pulp Division, presented a paper en- 
titled “A Quick Method of Viscosity Determination 
on Sulphite Pulp.” After discussing the disadvan- 
tages of the former methods of viscosity determina- 
tions, Mr. Hatch gave a detailed account of the 
modifications which have been worked out in their 
laboratory and which have resulted in a quick ac- 
curate procedure which will be of interest to the pulp 
industry. 

Mr. Hatch’s paper was illustrated by drawings and 
charts and by a motion picture showing the actual 
operation of the test. 

C. F. Holcomb, assistant district manager, Edison 
Storage Battery Supply Company, Seattle, gave an 
interesting talk on “The Application and Mainte- 
nance of Industrial Trucks in Pulp and Paper Mills.” 
Pointing out that new equipment is difficult to obtain. 
Mr. Holcomb gave many interesting suggestions on 
the maintenance and more efficient use of existing 
equipment. 

A motion picture “Deep Horizon” showing the 


technique of locating and drilling for oil was shown 
through the courtesy of the Texas Company. 

The next dinner meeting of the Pacific Section 
will be held at Camas, Washington, on November 3. 

Those present included Gerald Alcorn, B. W. 
Bailey, E. R. Barrett, Henry E. Becker, H. K. Ber- 
ger, W. L. Beuschlein, Harold W. Bialkowsky, 
Gerald A. Brand, James Brinkley, N. M. Brisbois, 
A. M. Buck, Leo S. Burdon, Allen M. Cadigan, 
Claude Callaghan, Claude Christiansen, E. Christo- 
ferson, Sidney M. Collier, N. W. Coster, J. V. B. 
Cox, W. E. Crosby, John Doering, R. E. Draper, 
E. G. Drew, Art Drips, A. E. Duke, C. A. Enghouse, 
E. O. Ericsson, H. R. Erickson, A. L. Fleenor, H. C. 
Florence, O. E. Fox, C. P. Fulton, N. O. Galteland, 
G. H. Gallaway, Irving R. Gard, A. S. Gerry, Fred 
Gilmore, C. W. Gould, Al Graef, R. N. Hammond, 
D. W. Harris, R. S. Hatch, H. A. Hauff, Norman 
Heglund, C. F. Holcomb, L. R. Hartman, H. P. 
Huebner, C. A. Hulsart, R. M. Inkster, W. N. Isher- 
wood, Lester M. Johnson, Ray Johnson, Earl C. La 
Fave, Harold Lange, R. J. Le Roux, J. R. Lewis, 
C. N. Linden, J. H. McCarthy, Joseph L. McCarthy, 
Donald P. McPhee, Murl Miller, K. M. Milligan, 
J. H. Moak, T. E. Moffitt, T. H. Moran, R. W. 
Moulton, E. A. Norton, Oscar J. Olson, Adolf Orup, 
Willis G. Peter, R. T. Petrie, William Pittam, A. P. 
Ratliff, Jr., E. D. Rich, H. H. Richmond, Harold C. 
Ricker, S. A. Ridpath, Oliver E. Ronken, B. Rowell, 
H. Radford Russell, S. A. Salmonson, Walter A. 
Salmonson, C. J. Saunders, Barton W. Sawyer, 
George B. Schetky, J. M. Shedd, Thomas W. Stew- 
art, Harold Stoddard, Allan Strang, W. J. Thomas, 
William Thorp, G. R. Torkelson, Captain Cecil L. 
Triplet, R. M. True, Edward A. Vohs, L. H. Wendt, 
A. F. Winklesky, Edward P. Wood, R. E. B. Wood, 
and A. E. Youngchild. 


A Tribute to T. A. McDonald 


Montreal, Que., October 13, 1942 
Epiror, PAPER TRADE JOURNAL: 


The news of the sudden end of Thos. A. McDon- 
ald came as a great shock to his many friends in 
Canada. 


“T. A.”, as he was affectionately known, had 
lived so long in our midst that we looked upon him 
as a Canadian. 

His was a life that truly reflected the Golden 
Rule and there are many thousands of people in this 
country who were influenced and guided by his 
kindly philosophy. 

A Christian gentleman in every sense of the word 
he lived in a quiet and unassuming manner but there 
are some like myself who welcomed his occasional 
but short visits as the bright spot of the day. 

His courtesy and patience under the trying cir- 
cumstances of labour discussions and disputes 
earned for him.a place that will not be easily filled. 

Had he chosen, he might have easily assumed 
work in industry that would have brought him equal 
prominance and greater financial rewards, but he 
loved his daily round of negotiation and compromise 
and his name will be honoured for many years to 
come. 

To his family and his associates this little tribute 
is paid by his sincere friend. 

ARTHUR L. Dawe. 
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ITS A SWELL 

IDEA, BILL, AND 
REMEMBER 
TAYLOR SPIRAL 


While we’re at it—let’s save the NEW material too! 


I" our enthusiasm for scrap collecting and salvage 
campaigns, let’s not lose sight of the fact that con- 
serving new material is always equally important— 
perhaps more important just now. 

It’s not surprising that in this land of plenty people 
sometimes fall into wasteful habits. There are plenty 
of instances of this, and you can ask 


requirements with strength and service life to spare 
—handle them with a big saving of steel and at an 
installed cost often no more than half that of the 

heavy pipe it so well replaces. 
Switching to Taylor Spiral for services like those 
listed opposite is made easy by the complete range 
of sizes and wide variety of fittings. 


for no better example than the habit 
of using heavier pipe than a job ac- 
tually requires. 

The piping requirement may in- 
volve merely low pressure water, air, 
gas or exhaust steam. But too often 
the attitude is: “It's a run-of-mine job, 
so just order Standard Thickness 
Pipe”. 

When you jump at that conclusion, 
you often waste more steel than a 
big scrap pile could replace. For it 
has been clearly demonstrated that 
Taylor Spiral Pipe will handle such 


Change to TAYLOR 
SPIRAL PIPE FOR: 


@ High and Low Pressure 
Water Lines. 

@ Low Pressure Steam and 
Air Lines. 

@ Steam and Diesel Ex- 
haust Lines. 

@ Vacuum and Suction 
Lines. 

@ Blower Piping. 

@ Sand and Gravel Lines. 


TAYLOR 


October 15, 1942 


Thicknesses range from 18 to 6 
gauge; sizes from 4” to 42”; joint 
lengths up to 40 ft. All types of end 
joints and couplings, all kinds of 
fittings and specials or fabricated 
assemblies, are produced by Taylor 
Forge, assuring a complete service 
and undivided responsibility. Con- 
sider Taylor Spiral for that next job. 


xx* * 
TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices & Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 


New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Philadelphia Oifice: Broad Street Station Building 
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Trend of Wood Pulp Output Revised 


For the first time since the outbreak of World 
War II, the upward trend in wood pulp production 
and consumption has been reversed, Fred G. Steve- 
not, president, Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Com- 
pany, revealed today. 

Around mid-year, gains over comparable months 
of 1941 were smaller than early this year, and 
July-August tonnages were below those months of 
1941 ; production off about 46,000 tons and consump- 
tion about 67,000 tons. 

“This change is the result of outside influences, 
does not indicate inability of United States and 
Canadian pulp mills to meet Western Hemisphere 
demand,”’ Stevenot explained. “Factors bearing on 
the situation include reduced manpower for mill 
and logging operations, price control which discour- 
ages operation of high-cost units, and limitation of 
land and sea transportation facilities for both dom- 
estic shipments and export.” c 

Due to record operations in early months, the 
year’s production and consumption will be at high 
figures, but whether the 1941 record will be eclipsed 
depends upon fourth quarter developments, according 
to Stevenot. He estimated production in the first 
eight months of 1942 at 7,000,000 tons, an increase 
of 550,000 tons over the comparable 1941 period, 
with consumption in excess of 7,500,000 tons being 
600,000 tons increase. 

In August the domestic industry operated at about 
89 per cent of capacity, compared with 86% in July 
and around 100% January through April. 


Better Bearing Lubrication 


“A Guide to Better Bearing Lubrication” distri- 
buted by SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia manu- 
facturers of ball and roller bearings, fills a vital need 
in all industries. Thirty-two pages are filled with 
designs, formulae, and graphs which explain the 
highly .technical text. Subjects treated. include the 
functions of lubrication, oil lubrication, recom- 
mended viscosities, oil supply systems, oil bath, cir- 
culating systems, spray or mist lubrication, wick feed, 
oil with compressed air, grease lubrication, how 
grease lubricates, ABEC grease standard, operating 
conditions, greasing intervals, grease supply systems, 
housing with grease fittings, housings without grease 
fittings, grease chamber lubrication, comparative ad- 
vantages of oil and grease, high-temperature appli- 
cations, minimum friction applications, protection 
against moisfure, protection of idle machinery, clean- 


ing. 
ARMCO Gets Army-Navy E 


Charles R. Hook, president of The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, formally accepted the joint Army- 
Navy “E” awafd for excellence in production at 
Armeco’s Middletown and Hamilton, Ohio, Divisions 
on October 5. Token pins for Armco employees 
were also. presented at the ceremotiy and all em- 
ployees were given their Army-Navy production pin 
the following day. 

Similar ceremonies were held on succeeding days 
at Armco’s Butler, Pa.; Ashland, Ky.; and Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, plants—marking the first time that the 
coveted Army-Navy “E” production award has been 
won by all divisions of a sfeel company. 


Downingtown Maintenance Facts 


The Downingtown Manufacturing Company, 
Downingtown, Pa., has issued a wall chart, pre- 
senting in a convenient form. maintenance hints for 
the company’s extractors, suction extractors, suction 
felt rolls and hints for the economical upkeep of any 
rubber covered suction press. 

The instruction sheet for the maintenance of 
Downingtown extractors considers the adjustment 
of lever weights, the cleaning shower, top roll align- 
ment and proper crown, clean roll interior, proper 
care of bearings, and suggestions on the careful 
replacement of a winding wire. 

Practical maintenance ints for Downingtown suc- 
tion extractors are enumerated and also for Down- 
ingtown suction felt rolls. Hints for the upkeep of 
Downingtown or any rubber covered suction press, 
are as follows: follow pressures recommended by 
the manufacturers; remove all weights at the time 
of a paper break, and do not over-lubricate. 

To avoid possible damage to expensive rubber 
covered suction press rolls, the Downingtown chart 
suggest the following procedure: (A) Remove all 
weights and rods from top roll arms. (B) First 
wash felt with warm water only; then wash with a 
wool soap. (C) Operate the paper machine at about 
25% of its normal speed during the washing opera- 
tion. (D) The felt is not allowed to “bunch’’ as on 
plain presses, but is kept as flat as possible. 


To Hold Minimum Wage Hearings 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuinecTon, D. C., October 14, 1942—Hearing 
will be held October 21 by the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor at New York City 
upon the Industry Committee recommendation for 
establishment of a minimum wage rate of 40 cents 
an hour throughout the Converted Paper Products 
Industry. 


The definition of the converted paper products 
industry covers all occupations in the industry which 
are necessary to the production of the products 
specified in the definition, including the clerical, 
maintenance, shipping and selling occupations. 

The full text of the report and recommendations 
of the Industry Committee (No. 48) is available for 
inspection at the offices of the Department of Labor. 
Copies may be obtained by any person upon request 
addressed to the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division, U.S. Department of Labor, 165 West 
46th street, New York. 


Louis H. Brendel Enters Navy 


Louis H. Brendel, manager of jobber distribution 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has entered the Navy as a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the newly formed Incentive Division. 
Previously, Mr. Brendel served eight years in the 
United States Navy, including four years af the 
United States Naval Academy. 

Mr. Brendel is widely known among hundreds 
of jobbers and their salesmen from coast to coast 
for the unique type of promitional campaigns he 
inaugurated for sale of Hancock Valves, Ash- 
croft Gauges, and other products made by Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore. 
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Curtailment of Paper Production 


Press reports indicate that the order curtailing pro- 
duction of paper manufactured from wood pulp now 
being prepared by the War Production Board would 
be only’a stop-gap preliminary to inclusion of ‘the 
industry in the government’s new concentration pro- 
gram for civilian industries. The current order 
would provide for a cut of about 10% on paper pro- 


‘duction, including newsprint, and permit a rise of 


around 4% in paper board output from the low levels 
prevailing over the last two months. 

As the paper industry’s advisory committee to the 
WPB has not been consulted on the proposed order 
and is not scheduled to meet with war production 
officials until October 13, the sudden decision to take 
immediate action came as a surprise to the trade. 
However, there has been talk for some time in Wash- 
ington of a 25% or 35% horizontal cut in produc- 
tion of the entire industry as well as a vertical cut 
based upon the essentiality of certain grades of pa- 
per products. 

Newsprint production the press report states would 
not be seriously affected, in the opinion of trade of- 
ficials, unless similar curtailment action is taken in 
Canada. 


The output of many other paper grades manufac- 
tured in this country, however, would be rather dras- 
tically curtailed under the proposed order because of 
the general low rate of operations in recent months. 
Paper output in the week ending Oct. 3 totaled 87% 
of capacity, somewhat higher than the July-August 
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rates, but down from the 103 per cent in the like 
1941 week. 

The leeway permitted manufacturers of papers of 
more than 0,009 thickness under the proposed order 
is due, it is understood, to the ever increasing uses of 
paperboard for packaging war materials and the fact 
that this branch of the industry has been operating 
at an unusually low rate this last summer. 

The WPB order, when issued, the press comment 
states, would meet with considerable protest from 
the trade. It has been pointed out that the indus- 
try already has had its labor forces severely depleted 
and that it would be impossible to keep plants op- 
erating if workmen are placed on a part-time basis 
as a result of the forced curtailment. 


Paper Sales Show Decrease 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., October 14, 1942—Whole- 
saler sales of paper and its products of 97 establish- 
ments decreased 21 percent this August, as compared 
with August a year ago, according to a report of the 
Bureau of the Census. Sales decreased 4 percent in 
August over those made in July; total August sales 
were $5,746,000. 

Sales of paper and products for the first eight 
months of this year were reported at $63,860,000. 
Inventories at the end of August, as reported by 48 
establishments were valued at $6,385,000—15 percent 
more than those of August a year earlier, Stock 
sales ratio for August was 196; for July 193; and for 
August, 1941, 137. 


Which One Is Best For You 


A SHEAR CUT OR A SCORE CUT SLITTER? 


Let Cameron answer that problem for you. Be- to make an unbiased selection. At the same time 
cause we make both shear cut and score cut we can recommend the correct winding method for 
slitting machines, Cameron engineers can help you your job. Write for interesting 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending October 10, 1942 


STOCKS 
High Low 

A. PL W 134 13% 
Armstrong Cork C cone 2956 28% 
Celotex Corp. 7% 6% 
Celotex Corp., p on 69% 
Certain-Teed Products Corp 2% 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 
Champion . er & Fibre Co., pf 
Congoleum Nairn Co 
Container Corp. of America. 
Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., 
Dixie-Vortex C 
Dixie- Vortex 
Flintkote Co, 
Robert Gair 
Robert Gair, pf. 
International Paper Co 
International Paper Co., pf 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp., 
Kimberly Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & Forbes.... 
MacAndrews & Forbes, 
Masonite Corp. 
Mead Corp. 
Mead Corp., pf 
Paraffine Companies, Inc... 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf 
Rayonier, -Inc. 
Rayonier, 
Ruberoid C 
Scott Paper Co 
Scott Paper Co., pf.. 
Sutherland Paper Co 
Union Bag & Paper Corp.... 
United Paperboard Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co 


Uv. s. Gypsum Co., 


5 
% 
% 

33% 
“% 

3 


w 
2 


Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5 

Celotex Co: 4%s '47 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 5%s °48 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4%s S0. 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 434s '50 


International Paper Co. 6s °55 ~— F 104% 
International Paper Co. Ss * | 104 
Mead Corp. 4%s pec a 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 3 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending October 10, 1942 


High Low 


American Box Board Co 3% 
Brown Co., ‘ 
Great Northern Paper Co.... 

Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp 

National Container Corp. 

St. Regis Paper Co. 

St. Regis vaget Co., pf 

Taggart Corp 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s "61.......... 84% 83% 


Masonite Makes Good Report 


Final audits show net profit of Masonite Corpora- 
tion for the year ending August 31 amounted to $1,- 
548,434, after allowances of $4,225,372 for Federal 
income and excess profits taxes, $401,000 for State 
income taxes, and $352,628 for depreciation and other 
‘charges, it was announced by Ben Alexander, presi- 
dent, in the company’s annual report to stockholders, 
released today. 

The profit is equivalent to $2.58 a share on 539,210 
outstanding common shares after deductions for pre- 
ferred stock dividends, and compares with a profit 
equal to $3.56 per share in the previous fiscal year. 

The arnual report shows that the heavy increase 


in Federal taxes cut deep into the company’s net 
earnings. Net sales were well ahead of the 1940- 
1941 fiscal year, as reported. They reached an all 
time high of $17,044,152 for the 1941-42 year. Last 
year Masonite Corporation reported sales of $12,- 
932,976. 

In the president’s letter, Mr. Alexander gives a 
five-year summary of the progress of the company, 
and shows that net sales have advanced steadily 
every year so that they are now almost three times 
what they were in 1938. The prices of the products, 
despite rising taxation, labor and material costs, still 
remain very near or below 1938 levels, it is an- 
nounced. 

The column on Federal and State income taxes is 
an interesting one, as it shows graphically the big 
part industry is playing in financing the war. These 
tax provisions made by Masonite have risen from 
$277,350 in 1938 to the high of $4,626,372 for 1942. 
These taxes this year represent nearly 75% of the 
company’s profit, while in 1938 such taxes amounted 
to less than 20% of the annual profits. 


Abitibi Case Deferred to 1943 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., October 12, 1942 — The Abitibi. 
Power and Paper Company appeal to the Privy 
Council from the sale order of Mr. Justice Middle- 
ton will not be heard until February or March of 
1943, it has been learned. 

An effort was made to have the case heard in the 
sittings which began in October this year, but this 
has failed. Officials connected with the tangled af- 
fairs of the company now hope to have the record 
ready for the next sittings. 

Ordinarily, the Privy Council is quite prompt in 
giving its decisions and it does not permit anything 
like the variety or length of argument which would 
be heard in Ontario Appeal Court. 

It is understood that the matter of a further dis- 
tribution on its principal to bondholders has not been 
considered recently. There is some doubt as to how 
much would be available as the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board limits the distribution to profits earned 
since the middle of 1939. It is pointed out that 
monthly earnings figures for Abitibi have been slip- 
ping in recent months and that it now appears un- 
likely that the company will report for 1942 a net 
balance much higher than that in 1940 and consid- 
erably under that of last year. 

There is nothing official as to results of the nego- 
tiations for the sale of the Kaministiquia Power 
Company, an Abitibi subsidiary, to the Hydro Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario, although it has 
been confirmed that negotiations are under way. This 
sale would need court authority before it could take 
effect and it is understood that the receiver and man- 
ager, G. T. Clarkson, is the man who carries out pre- 
liminaries and would receive any definite offer. 

Whether or not the sum received in the event of a 
sale of the Kaministiquia Power Co. could be dis- 


tributed to bondholders at once appears to be in 
doubt. 
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SYMBOL 


Sile) tand awestruck stood the early ex- 
plorers and adventurers who dared the 
wilderness to gaze upon the great Falls 
at Niagara. And year by year in story and 
legeiid its fame grew—until Niagara be- 
came a symbol of a great and glorious 
new country. Free, untamed, resistless, 
it spoke in resounding tones of a land 
of far reaching spaces... broad rivers... 


FROM THE ORIGINAL BY FRANCIS CRISS...IN NIAGARA ALKALI 


60 EAST 


tall mountains... fertile valleys... and 
boundless opportunities. 


Like the river at Niagara, a stream of 


humanity broke away from its ancient, 
sluggish ways. It plunged into swift- 
moving rapids. It flowed through the 
hills and valleys of America. It built 
cities and farms, turned desert waste 
into rich farm lands, created mills and 


42nd STREET, 


factories, gave birth to a new and better 
way of life for which we are all fighting 
and working today. And still this river 
of humanity flows on! The truth of its 
progress and its ideals are echoed 
throughout the world. And still Niagara 
flows on—symbol of the restless en- 
ergy, the limitless abundance that is 
America. 


We who work within sight and sound of 
Niagara Falls are devoting every ounce of our 
energies and facilities lo speeding the flow of 
Chemicals for Victory. 


CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA 
PARA + CARBONATE OF POTASH 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


COMPANY'S COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS OF NIAGARA FALLS 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Under limitations order L-41 all projects involving 
expenditures of more than $5,000 must be specifically 
approved by the War Productions Board. The status 
of projects reported herewith under the provisions of 
the order is not known.—Ep1ror. 


Chicago, Ill_—The American Coating Mills, Inc., 
Elkhart, Ind., manufacturer of box board pro- 
ducts, has arranged for lease of a four-story build- 
ing at 121-39 West 46th street, Chicago, totaling 
about 45,000 square feet of floor space and will 
occupy for factory branch in that city, primarily 
for storage and distribution, including baled pa- 
per goods. Possession will be taken at once. 

Cambridge, Mass.—The Cambridge Paper Box 
Company, 196 Broadway, manufacturer of paper 
boxes and containers, has approved plans for new 
addition to plant, comprising a one-story building, 
about 44 x 64 feet, to be used for storage and dis- 
tribution service. General erection contract has 
been awarded to Albert F. Finethy, 58 Mishawan 
road, Woburn, Mass., and work will be placed 
under way at early date. 

Seattle, Wash.—The Bemis Brothers Bag Com- 
pany, 53-67 Atlantic street, manufacturer of paper 
bags and containers, etc., has work under way on 
one-story addition to local plant, previously re- 
ferred to in these columns, to be about 22 x 146 
feet. It will be used primarily for storage and 
distribution service, and is reported to cost close 
to $25,000, including equipment. The Austin 
Company, Dexter-Horton Building, Seattle, has 
general contract for erection. Richard Ellis, Dex- 
ter-Horton Building, is architect. 

Hamilton, Ohio — The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Hamilton, manufacturer of coated 
and other paper stocks, has accepted sub-contracts 
for war materials, and is now using its machine 
shop at Middletown, Ohio, for this service. Com- 
pany has been increasing production schedules at 
mills, compared with the early part of present 
year, when a curtailment of about 20 per cent 
was effected. Present rate of output will be main- 
tained, it is said, for an indefinite period. 

Wilmington, Del.—Cellophane Division, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, is 
placing a new paper package on the market for 
dehydrated vegetables or soups, consisting of an 
outer casing of weatherproof fiber board, with an 
inner bag made of Kraft asphalt laminated lead 
foil and cellophane; the final inside wrapper is 
formed of cellophane. The new package is de- 
signed for 10-gallon capacity. 

Bellefonte, Pa.— The National Gypsum Com- 
pany, 190 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., man- 
ufacturer of wall board and other products, has 
completed an expansion and improvement pro- 
gram at its lime plant at Bellefonte, said to rep- 
resent an investment of about $2,000,000, with new 
equipment for large increase in former capacity. 
Company insulation board mill at Mobile, Ala., 
is operating on a maximum production basis, with 
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larger part of output for Government account. It 
is expected to hold to present schedule at the mill 
for an indefinite time. 

Salem, Ore.—The Oregon Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, manufacturer of bond and other writing pa- 
per stocks, greaseproof papers, etc., is completing 
a new one-story addition to mill, previously re- 
ferred to in these columns, and will place the unit 
in service at once. It will be used for expansion 
in storage and distribution department, and is 
said to represent a cost of about $25,000, includ- 
ing equipment to be installed. 

Benson, Minn.—The Western Fiber Company, 
Duluth, Minn., is said to be arranging for imme- 
diate operations at new one-story fiber mill on 
State Highway 17, near Benson, which has been 
in course of erection for several weeks, as pre- 
viously noted in these columns, and will develop 
sizable output. It is proposed to carry out ex- 
pansion at the plant at a later date, to double, ap- 
proximately, the initial plant rating. G. R. Moore 
is president and general manager. 


New Companies 

New York, N. Y¥.—Carbon Papers, Inc., has 
been organized with capital of 100 shares of stock, 
no par value, to deal in carbon and other pro- 
cessed paper stocks. New company is represented 
by Arthur J. Brothers, 11 Broadway, attorney. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Waxed Paper Institute, 
Inc., care of the Corporation Trust Company, in- 
dustrial Trust Building, Wilmington, representa- 
tive, has been chartered under Delaware laws to 
promote and advance the interests of the waxed 
paper industry. 

New York, N. Y.—Plain Facts, Inc., has been 
incorporated with capital of $20,000, to manufac- 
ture and deal in paper products of various kinds. 
New company is represented by Michael Popper, 
475 Fifth avenue, New York, attorney. 


Tissue Industry Aids War Effort 


The Tissue Industry Technical Committee have 


_ submitted to the War Production Board a factual 


study for the purpose of effecting substantial savings 
in car and cargo space by the collapsing and/or 
crushing of toilet tissue rolls without undue hardship 
to consumers. 

The study just completed anticipates a reduction 
in the number of cars or cargo space required for a 
highly essential sanitary and health requirement 
product. The estimated savings in area vary from 
10 to 25% depending upon the mill methods em- 
ployed. Conservatively it is estimated that in freight 
cars alone this step will release to transportation for 
other uses approximately four to five thousand cars 
per year. In addition to this saving, Ross A. Fife, 
executive secretary of the Tissue Association points 
out that already a substantial release in cars to rail- 
roads has been accomplished by loading to capacity 
as far as possible without injury to the small buyer 
and speeding up unloading and loading operations. 





Use PARIS 2 Black in your 
black and gray paper stocks 
with assurance 


Compressed or Semi-Compressed 
for Jet Black Papers 


Uncompressed for Tinting 


N. E. Key Drive is Big Success 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., October 12, 1942—-With the paper 
manufacturers, twine manufacturers, and paper and 
twine merchants all over New England joining in the 
work, the Victory Key Drive is “going over with tre- 
mendous success,” according to Matthew O. Bryne, 
chairman of the Key Kollection Kampaign in the 
New England States. 

Mr. Byrne, of Whitney Brothers, Inc., than whom 
no better man could have been chosen for the job, 
has met with a splendid response from all, due to his 
work and the wholehearted cooperation from his as- 
sistants and vice-chairman in other centers. Mr. 
Byrne’s headquarters are at the office of the New 


CHILDREN FROM THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN SCHOOL, Boston, 
DELIVERING Keys to UNcLE SAM, TEN NATIONALITIES 
REPRESENTED. 


England Paper Merchants Association, 80 Federal 
street, this city, where an efficient staff is handling 
the details of the work. 

More than 50,000 Kans have. been distributed in 
Boston, including every school-house, fire station, po- 
lice station, printing plant, most office buildings and 
many other places. Governor Saltonstall, Mayor 
Tobin, city officials, school children, and others are 
cooperating to the fullest extent. 

Arranged by ‘Mr. Byrne and Harry Dowd, presi- 
dent of the New England Paper Merchants Asso- 
ciation, a picture was taken of children representing 
ten nationalities in front of the Abraham Lincoln 
School in Boston. The photograph was taken just 
as a little Chinese girl was dropping her key in the 
can. 


Vice-chairmen in other districts include Jack Whit- 
ney, Whitney Anderson Paper Company, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., who has done a wonderful job 
in Western Massachusetts; Jim Campbell, of the 
Industrial Paper and Cordage Company, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; A. L. McAuliffe, McAuliffe Paper Company, 
Burlington, Vt.; Louis Segal, Manchester’ Paper 
Supplies Company, Manchester, N. H.; Roland Gil- 
lis, of a branch of Whitney Brothers in Lewiston, 
Me., and C. M. Rice Paper Company, Portland, Me., 
and George Shaffer, who has done some rapid work 
as of the Chatfield Paper Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 

The Kampaign started September 24, and at the 
present writing is scheduled to end October 15, but 
requests have been made to extend the time for a 
reasonable period beyond that date. This question 
will be settled at a committee meeting October 13. 
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KRAFT PRICES IN SMALL LOTS 
(Continued from page 7) 


This action also covers situations found in large 
metropolitan areas where distributors hire cartage 
facilities in order to deliver paper to customers who 
do not have their own railroad sidings. In such 
circumstances the regulation now permits the mer- 
chant or distributor to add to his maximum price the 
actual delivery expense which cannot exceed the 
local common carrier rate. Such cartage expenses 
must be shown separately on invoises or other evi- 
dence of sale. 


Changes Definition of Imitation Kraft 


The definition of imitation kraft wrapping paper 
has been changed so that it brings under the pro- 
visions of the regulation any wrapping paper con- 
taining more than 50 per cent of wastepaper, 
groundwood or screenings, or any combination of 
them. This brings in the papers which possibly could 
not have been controlled because they did not meet 
the definition of standard kraft or imitation kraft. 
As originally intended, the definition of standard 
unbleached kraft butchers wrapping paper is changed 
so that it includes papers containing 50 percent or 
more unbleached sulphate fibre instead of 100 per- 
cent as inadvertently defined originally. 

The regulation lists nine types of differentials 
which manufacturers can add to their prices. The 
amendment explicitly provides that these differentials 
can be added by merchants and distributors only if 
they are included in the manufacturers’ price to them. 

The amendment requires mills who ship more than 
one grade of paper covered by this regulation or by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 129 to consider 
the total weight of such shipment rather than the 
weight of each item as the basis on which certain 
quantity differentials which are provided in the 
regulation may be taken. 

Three mills, Nokoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin; Fox Paper Company, 
Lockland, Ohio; and Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, Wis., who produce a substan- 
tial part of the machine glazed kraft paper are ex- 
pressly permitted to charge 50 cents per hundred- 
weight more on these papers than is otherwise per- 
mitted by the regulation. After extensive investiga- 
tion the OPA determined that the cost of producing 
this paper by these mills was higher than mills oper- 
ated in other areas and that unless adjusted these 
northern mills would have been compelled to sell at 
a substantial loss. 


Motion Picture Lessons in Grinding 


Ever since the training of apprentices in war-work 
plants became a problem there has been a demand 
for practical information on grinding methods. To 
meet that demand the Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass., has produced a new series of motion pictures 
entitled “Lessons in Grinding.” 

These apprentice training films are now ready for 
distribution and are available to industrial apprentice 
schools, army and navy training schools, all other 
classes where machine shop practice is being taught, 
colleges, universities and vocational schools. The 
films are intended to present merely the fundamentals 
of grinding in a way that the inexperienced man can 
understand them. 
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ATTENTION! 
MANUFACTURERS OF RAG PAPERS 


Paper mills using K-121-B for decolorizing rag 
stocks, such as, blue overalls, percales, prints, 
flannelettes, etc., secure maximum strength and 
brightness in finished stock. 


K-121-B 


Lowers Costs 
Prevents re-depositing of dyes 
Reduces harsh reaction of alkalies 
Colors removed are held in solution 


Better results can be obtained in any mill with 
the aid of K-121-B. Our Technical Department is 
experienced and can furnish complete details and 
service in connection with the preparation of rag 
half stock. 


PROTECT your Felts, Screens and Wires 


K-C-2 


Less Washups 
Improves Paper Stock 
Improves Sizing Conditions 
Reduces acid in white water 


Write us for additional information on procedure and beater 
control. 


THE KINSLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


12500 Berea Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encranp Section. Technical Association of A a, Pulp and over 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the mith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Detawarz Vatizry Sxcrion. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
peeer ion Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 


vo. Statzs Section. Technical Association of the Pe and hare 
Industry— 
ton, Wis. 

Katamazoo Vatiry Szction. Technical Aosociasion of the Pulp sani 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, America 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple 


STABILIZATION 


The huge expenditures of the Administration 
for war and lend-lease requirements were and are 
the primary cause for the rapid rise in wages, 
farm prices and increases in other cost-of-living 
items. The federal government, through neces- 
sity, created the problem of inflation and con- 
tinues to be the one prime factor in increasing it. 
This situation, is of course, inevitable and un- 
avoidable and paradoxical, in that the Adminis- 
tration, while increasing the degree of inflation 
by rising expenditures, is at the same time trying 
energetically to curb a rapid rise in prices. Al- 
though a relatively high degree of inflation must 
be present in our wartime economy, it is general- 
ly considered that severe restrictive and curtail- 
ment measures directed to private spending must 
be vigorously undertaken to keep all prices and 
all wages from spiraling upward too rapidly and 
too high. War expenditures in August aggregated 
$5,102,000,000, and the public debt passed the 
$90,000,000,000 mark in September. It is thus 
plain that the problem of inflation is a most dif- 
ficult one to even practically solve. 

A downward readjustment in the high Amer- 
ican standard of living has now become a neces- 
sity. Anything that adds very substantially to 
the rising cost of living must be checked and con- 
trolled to maintain a well balanced wartime econ- 
omy. As food is a vital item in the cost of living 
the effect of the war on agriculture directly af- 
fects every person. In discussing how war has 
affected farmers, the latest issue of The Guaranty 
Survey, published by The Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, points out that President Roosevelt’s 
recent ultimatum to Congress, in which he demanded 


measures to close the principal gaps in the existing 
controls over basic elements of the nation’s price 
structure, has been met by Congressional action tend- 
ing to nullify the proposed tightening of control over 
prices of farm commodities. These developments 
have focussed attention on the primary importance 
of farm prices as a factor in the general problem 
of stabilization. 


Commenting on Government subsidies, the article 
goes on to say that, “Prices of agricultural products 
and farm income are still sustained by a system of 
crop loans and Government payments that began in 
a depression emergency. Programs pursued have 
resulted in the continued holding by the Government 
of stocks of commodities acquired in support of 
prices. With respect to many farm commodities, in- 
cluding most of the animal products, the depression 
emergency that gave rise to this condition has passed. 
With respect to some others, including cotton and 
wheat, what began as a depression emergency has 
taken on the character of a chronic ailment, which 
tends to be perpetuated, rather than cured. Another 
and more critical emergency is now faced by the 
whole nation. Heavy sacrifices have to be endured. 
Some reduction of standards of living maintained in 
time of peace are necessary. And unless the eco- 
nomic sacrifices are shared in approximate conform- 
ity with relative abilities, they needlessly weaken the 
foundations of general business and of the war ef- 
fort as a whole. Any use of subsidies to avoid a 
common sharing of the burdens that war imposes on 
the nation or to provide the basis of higher living 
standards for a major group is possible only at a 
cost to other groups.” 


In its brief analysis of the prosperity of agricul- 
ture the article says in part: “If the permanent posi- 
tion of the country’s farming industry is to be one of 
normal independence; if we are to have an agri- 
cultural system geared to participation of the United 
States in world trade that will promote the fullest 
practical use of all our resources, it will be necessary 
to solve the. long-standing basic problem of harmon- 
izing prices of exportable farm products here with 
sales abroad. A possible alternative will be a delib- 
erate movement toward economic isolation, a step 
which would not accord with the present spirit of 
the American people nor in the interest of the United 
States. Already pointing in that direction is the 
largely artificial structure of farm prices. No ade- 
quate foundation for price relationships that are es- 
sential in the maintenance of international trade can 
be based upon a system of chronic public relief for 
farmers.” 

In reference to lend-lease requirements the Survey 
states that, “The war period thus far has brought in- 
creased prosperity to the farmers, despite the shut- 
ting off of many of their foreign markets. The de- 
cline in ordinary exports of farm products has been 
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inore than offset by the rapid expansion of domestic 
demand, due partly to the momentum of the national 
defense program. . Only gradually did the lend- 
lease procedure that was inaugurated in March, 1941, 
become a major factor in determining the actual 
volume of exports of farm products. Of allocations 
exceeding four billion dollars in the first quarterly 
period of the system’s operation, less than 2% was 
for use in supplying farm commodities. . . . The 
achievements of our farmers on the home front and 
in supplying other members of the United Nations 
attest a commendable response to emergency produc- 
tion needs and demonstrate the flexibility of the coun- 
try’s agricultural industry. The cooperation of farm- 
ers in the mobilization of national resources for the 
war program and their readiness to produce increas- 
ing quantities of materials as these may be needed 
are major elements of the united strength that in- 
spires confidence in the ultimate victory of the peo- 
ples now resisting the forces of aggression.”’ It will 
be remembered that the President asked Congress to 
remove the discrimination affecting agricultural prices 
and to authorize ceilings for farm products “at either 
parity or at the price levels which prevailed at some 
recent date, whichever is highter. . At the same 
time that farm prices are stabilized, wages can and 
will be stabilized also. This I will do.” 


Many Export Licenses Abolished 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinecton, D. C., Oct. 14, 1942 — Individual 
export license requirements for many articles and 
materials were abolished by the Office of Exports, 
Board of Economic Warfare, as an aid to exporters 
and export manufacturers through the elimination of 
paper work, 

The commodities involved were placed on the so- 
called ‘‘general license” list, and it henceforth will 
be unnecessary for exporters to file applications for 
each individual shipment. 


Low shipping priority ratings have been assigned 
to most of the articles and materials concerned. 
Among those appearing on the list are: rags for 
paper stock, valued $50 or over per ton; rags for 
paper stock, valued under $50 per ton; waste paper, 
No. 1 mixed paper; waste paper, super-mixed paper ; 
waste paper, box board cuttings; waste paper, white 
blank news; waste paper, extra manilas; waste pa- 
per, mixed books; waste paper, over issue maga- 
zines; waste paper, other paper stock; and other pa- 
per stock. Newsprint for shipments under 2240 
pounds are also on the list. 

In cases over 2240 pounds shipping priority rating 
will be assigned upon the receipt of application for 
freight space. 

Previous to this change in controls, the articles 
and materials affected could be shipped without indi- 
vidual licenses only to Canada, Newfoundland, Ice- 
land, Greenland, Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, and Russia. Authority to ship under general 
license has now been extended to cover some 60 other 
countries, including the Central and South Amer- 
ican republics. 
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Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1942 Cosespantion Viete—18 
August 102.4 
fogs iy “lida Week) 
September 


September 2 87.5 
October 3. “(Brelisinary) 86.9 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
7. Mer. Apr. Mey June 
85.6 89. 96.0 98. 99.3 
104.5 103. 3 102: 3 100.4 95.3 
- Oct Nov. 
7 108.2 106.3 100-4 


COMPARATIVE alates SUMMARIES 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Year to Date.. 68.8 78.4 85.9 69.6 79.8 86.2 95.2 
Year Average... 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pul Associa 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paper d A 
sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 
are produced and Souncate tonnage figures are not readily available. 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS ft 


> 
S 
a 


> SEBS Nov. 


88 
60 
69 
82 
91 
82 


81 88 89 
102 101 101 
Week ending Aug. 29, iota--22 


Week ending Sept. 5, 1942—78 
Week endias Sept. 12) 1942 65 


Week ending ous 19, 1942—81 
Week ending Sept. 26, 1942—78 
Week ending Oct. 3, 1942—380 


t Per cents of operation based on ‘“Inch-Hours”’ 


reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 


Issues Order To Standardize Tissue 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 14, 1942 —WPB 
Paper and Pulp Branch has issued an order designed 
to standardize toilet tissue manufacture. 

Schedule VI to Limitation Order L-120 standard- 
izes and simplifies the manufacture of roll toilet 
tissue and provides that toilet rolls be compressed in 
order to save shipping space and container board. It 
embodies the following conservation measures : 

1. Reduction of toilet tissue to 14 pounds basis 
weight. Formerly tissue ran up to 18 pounds. This 
will bring about estimated savings of 20,000 tons 
a year. 

2. Elimination from manufacture of all rolls less 
than 650 sheet count. This will reduce the number 
of roll counts from approximately 25 to a total of 
7, will result in a considerable saving in “Down 
Time” on paper-making equipment, and will also 
reduce carrying stocks to the minimum. 

3. Elimination of inside carton packing and in- 
dividual wrapping in multiple roll units. This will 
accomplish an appreciable saving in labor. The an- 
nual reduction in paperboard and paper will amount 
to about 1,800 tons. 


4. The winding of toilet rolls as tightly as equip- 
ment will permit, collapsing the roll, and designing 
cases so as to load cars to visible capacity, This will 
reduce the total number of cars loaded by at least 
20 percent, or approximately 5,000 cars per year, and 
the quantity of shipping cases by approximately 15 
percent. The increase . the capacity will save an 
estimated 6,000 tons of paperboard a year. 

The toilet tissue industry consists of 78 manufac- 
turers and converters; in 1941, it produced 327,513 
short tons with an estimated value of fifty million 
dollars. It ships about 25,000 carloads a year. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 
Nw Ewncianp Szcrion. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Detawarz Vatizry Szcrion. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper ay Past Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Laxs States Section. Technical Association of the ie and Paper 
iy omens Tuesday of each month at the Corway Hotel, Apple 
ton, Wis. 


Katamazoo Vatiry Szction. Technical Association of the Pulp ani 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


STABILIZATION 


The huge expenditures of the Administration 
for war and lend-lease requirements were and are 
the primary cause for the rapid rise in wages, 
farm prices and increases in other cost-of-living 
items. The federal government, through neces- 
sity, created the problem of inflation and con- 
tinues to be the one prime factor in increasing it. 
This situation, is of course, inevitable and un- 
avoidable and paradoxical, in that the Adminis- 
tration, while increasing the degree of inflation 
by rising expenditures, is at the same time trying 
energetically to curb a rapid rise in prices. Al- 
though a relatively high degree of inflation must 
be present in our wartime economy, it is general- 
ly considered that severe restrictive and curtail- 
ment measures directed to private spending must 
be vigorously undertaken to keep all prices and 
all wages from spiraling upward too rapidly and 
too high. War expenditures in August aggregated 
$5,102,000,000, and the public debt passed the 
$90,000,000,000 mark in September. It is thus 
plain that the problem of inflation is a most dif- 
ficult one to even practically solve. 

A downward readjustment in the high Amer- 
ican standard of living has now become a neces- 
sity. Anything that adds very substantially to 
the rising cost of living must be checked and con- 
trolled to maintain a well balanced wartime econ- 
omy. As food is a vital item in the cost of living 
the effect of the war on agriculture directly af- 
fects every person. In discussing how war has 
affected farmers, the latest issue of The Guaranty 
Survey, published by The Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, points out that President Roosevelt’s 
recent ultimatum to Congress, in which he demanded 


measures to close the principal gaps in the existing 
controls over basic elements of the nation’s price 
structure, has been met by Congressional action tend- 
ing to nullify the proposed tightening of control over 
prices of farm commodities. These developments 
have focussed attention on the primary importance 
of farm prices as a factor in the general problem 
of stabilization. 


Commenting on Government subsidies, the article 
goes on to say that, “Prices of agricultural products 
and farm income are still sustained by a system of 
crop loans and Government payments that began in 
a depression emergency. Programs pursued have 
resulted in the continued holding by the Government 
of stocks of commodities acquired in support of 
prices. With respect to many farm commodities, in- 
cluding most of the animal products, the depression 
emergency that gave rise to this condition has passed. 
With respect to some others, including cotton and 
wheat, what began as a depression emergency has 
taken on the character of a chronic ailment, which 
tends to be perpetuated, rather than cured. Another 
and more critical emergency is now faced by the 
whole nation. Heavy sacrifices have to be endured. 
Some reduction of standards of living maintained in 
time of peace are necessary. And unless the eco- 
nomic sacrifices are shared in approximate conform- 
ity with relative abilities, they needlessly weaken the 
foundations of general business and of the war ef- 
fort as a whole. Any use of subsidies to avoid a 
common sharing of the burdens that war imposes on 
the nation or to provide the basis of higher living 
standards for a major group is possible only at a 
cost to other groups.” 

In its brief analysis of the prosperity of agricul- 
ture the article says in part: “If the permanent posi- 
tion of the country’s farming industry is to be one of 
normal independence; if we are to have an agri- 
cultural system geared to participation of the United 
States in world trade that will promote the fullest 
practical use of all our resources, it will be necessary 
to solve the. long-standing basic problem of harmon- 
izing prices of exportable farm products here with 
sales abroad. A possible alternative will be a delib- 
erate movement toward economic isolation, a step 
which would not accord with the present spirit of 
the American people nor in the interest of the United 
States. Already pointing in that direction is the 
largely artificial structure of farm prices. No ade- 
quate foundation for price relationships that are es- 
sential in the maintenance of international trade can 
be based upon a system of chronic public relief for 
farmers.” 

In reference to lend-lease requirements the Survey 
states that, ““The war period thus far has brought in- 
creased prosperity to the farmers, despite the shut- 
ting off of many of their foreign markets. The de- 
cline in ordinary exports of farm products has been 
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inore than offset by the rapid expansion of domestic 
demand, due partly to the momentum of the national 
defense program. . . . Only gradually did the lend- 
lease procedure that was inaugurated in March, 1941, 
become a major factor in determining the actual 
volume of exports of farm products. Of allocations 
exceeding four billion dollars in the first quarterly 
period of the system’s operation, less than 2% was 
for use in supplying farm commodities. .. . The 
achievements of our farmers on the home front and 
in supplying other members of the United Nations 
attest a commendable response to emergency produc- 
tion needs and demonstrate the flexibility of the coun- 
try’s agricultural industry. The cooperation of farm- 
ers in the mobilization of national resources for the 
war program and their readiness to produce increas- 
ing quantities of materials as these may be needed 
are major elements of the united strength that in- 
spires confidence in the ultimate victory of the peo- 
ples now resisting the forces of aggression.” It will 
be remembered that the President asked Congress to 
remove the discrimination affecting agricultural prices 
and to authorize ceilings for farm products “at either 
parity or at the price levels which prevailed at some 
recent date, whichever is highter. . . . At the same 
time that farm prices are stabilized, wages can and 
will be stabilized also. This I will do.” 


Many Export Licenses Abolished 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 14, 1942 — Individual 
export license requirements for many articles and 
materials were abolished by the Office of Exports, 
Board of Economic Warfare, as an aid to exporters 
and export manufacturers through the elimination of 
paper work. 

The commodities involved were placed on the so- 
called ‘general license” list, and it henceforth will 
be unnecessary for exporters to file applications for 
each individual shipment. 


Low shipping priority ratings have been assigned 
to most of the articles and materials concerned. 
Among those appearing on the list are: rags for 
paper stock, valued $50 or over per ton; rags for 
paper stock, valued under $50 per ton; waste paper, 
No. 1 mixed paper; waste paper, super-mixed paper ; 
waste paper, box board cuttings; waste paper, white 
blank news; waste paper, extra manilas; waste pa- 
per, mixed books; waste paper, over issue maga- 
zines; waste paper, other paper stock; and other pa- 
per stock. Newsprint for shipments under 2240 
pounds are also on the list. 


In cases over 2240 pounds shipping priority rating 
will be assigned upon the receipt of application for 
freight space. 

Previous to this change in controls, the articles 
and materials affected could be shipped without indi- 
vidual licenses only to Canada, Newfoundland, Ice- 
land, Greenland, Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, and Russia. Authority to ship under general 
license has now been extended to cover some 60 other 
countries, including the Central and South Amer- 
ican republics. 
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Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1942 Cosvenpansing Weeks—1941 
August 29 0 102.4 
Soe 84.8 
t. 
September Z 
September 2 87.5 
October 3..(Preliminary) 86.9 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May J 
85.6 89.7 92.2 96.0 98. 94.3 
104.5 103.9 102.9 100.4 95.3 87.3 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
7 105.2 106.2 100.4 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Year to Date.. 68.8 78.4 85.9 69.6 79.8 86.2 95.2 
Year Average.. 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard As- 
sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 
are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS ft 
A “ a al F Sh 
5 ~ $ 7 
5 6 aA < 
80 70 47. 75 
59 73 61 64 
73 68 91 88 77 77 
85 85 77 «~+78 
81 88 89 94 99 90 92 
102 101 101 72 ee ee ee 4 
Week ending Aug. 29, 1942—77 
Week ending Sept. 5, 1942—78 
Week ending Sept. 12, 1942—65 


Week ending Sept. 1942—81 
Week ending Sept. 26, 1942—78 
Week ending Oct. 3, 1942—80 


t Per cents of operation based on ‘‘Inch-Hours’” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 


Issues Order To Standardize Tissue 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

WasuHincton, D. C., October 14, 1942 -—WPB 
Paper and Pulp Branch has issued an order designed 
to standardize toilet tissue manufacture. 

Schedule VI to Limitation Order L-120 standard- 
izes and simplifies the manufacture of roll toilet 
tissue and provides that toilet rolls be compressed in 
order to save shipping space and container board. It 
embodies the following conservation measures : 

1. Reduction of toilet tissue to 14 pounds basis 
weight. Formerly tissue ran up to 18 pounds. This 
will bring about estimated savings of 20,000 tons 
a year. 


2. Elimination from manufacture of all rolls less 
than 650 sheet count. This will reduce the number 
of roll counts from approximately 25 to a total of 
7, will result in a considerable saving in “Down 
Time” on paper-making equipment, and will also 
reduce carrying stocks to the minimum. 

3. Elimination of inside carton packing and in- 
dividual wrapping in multiple roll units. This will 
accomplish an appreciable saving in labor. The an- 
nual reduction in paperboard and paper will amount 
to about 1,800 tons. 


4. The winding of toilet rolls as tightly as equip- 
ment will permit, collapsing the roll, and designing 
cases so as to load cars to visible capacity, This will 
reduce the total number of cars loaded by at least 
20 percent, or approximately 5,000 cars per year, and 
the quantity of shipping cases by approximately 15 
percent. The increase in the capacity will save an 
estimated 6,000 tons of paperboard a year. 

The toilet tissue industry consists of 78 manufac- 
turers and converters; in 1941, it produced 327,513 
short tons with an estimated value of fifty million 
dollars. It ships about 25,000 carloads a year. 





DU PONT 
LIGNASAN’ 


LIME occurring in unbleached 
~ sulfite pulp systems usually can 
be controlled by bleeding “LIGNA- 
SAN” solution into the system near 
the point where slime formation 
is heaviest. Good results are being 
obtained by adding “LIGNASAN” 
solution at the knotter screens 
or rifflers. 


EFFECTIVE IN LOW CONCENTRATIONS 
“LIGNASAN” contains one of the 
most powerful fungicides and bac- 
tericides known, which makes it 
highly effective in low concentra- 
tions. Only 3 to 5 ounces per ton of 
pulp, dry basis, usually gives satis- 
factory results. It is easy to handle 
and apply—can be prepared as a 
concentrated stock solution or a 
paste so thet the proper dosage can 
be quickly and accurately measured. 


Operators are finding that du Pont 
“LIGNASAN” helps to avoid slime 
masses on screens and wires, clog- 
ged pipes, and deterioration of stock 
in storage chests, when due to de- 
composition by bacteria or fungi. 


“LIGNASAN” is convenient to use in 
regular operations either in dry 
form or from stock solution. Appli- 


cators for bleeding solution into 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 


Rifflers furnish a convenient point for applying "LIGNASAN” 
for slime control in unbleached sulfite pulp systems. 


white water system or paper ma- 
chine can be made in yourownshop. 


ON THE PAPER MACHINE To control 
slime from the beaters to the paper 
machine, the usual method is to 
apply “LIGNASAN” in the beaters; 
only 3 ounces to 5 ounces per ton, 
dry basis, generally is ample. At 


some operations, it may be prefer- 
able to bleed “LIGNASAN” solution 
into the machine stock chest. 


Write for complete details on spe- 
cific applications. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Alkaline Purification of Cellulose 


By G. Goldfinger and H. Mark' 


Abstract 


Cotton linters and various types of wood cellulose 
were treated with 17.5% NaOH solution for differ- 
ent lengths of time at 20 deg. C. Loss of weight 

“nonalpha”) and change in specific viscosity (aver- 
age molecular weight) were measured. 

A reaction rate constant of about 4.0 « 10* was 
calculated for the solubilization of the soluble parts 
of the cellulose. A rate constant of the degradation 
reaction was determined and found to be negligible 
within the limits of experimental error for cotton 
linters but to be between 0.5 and 6.0 x 10-* for the 
different wood pulps. These determinations were 
made under the assumption that both reactions occur 
independently of each other and are of the first order. 

During the treatment of the cellulose with sodium 
hydroxide solution, the specific viscosity of the ma- 
terial first increases with time corresponding to the 
solution of a considerable part of the low-molecular 
weight fractions (purification). Later during the 
treatment, however, the specific viscosity decreases 
showing that the weighted average molecular weight 
decreases (degradation). 

_ A mechanism for the solubilization and degradation 
ts proposed. 


_ Various samples of bleached wood pulp and cotton 
linters were treated in 17.5% NaOH solution at 20 
deg. C.; 100 cc. of solution was used per gram of 
dried pulp. The treatment lasted for various times 
up to 168 hours. 

The pulp was defibrated in the solution in the way 
prescribed for the (TAPPI) standard alpha-cellulose 
test, kept there for various lengths of time and sub- 
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sequently filtrated in an alumdum crucible, washed 
with 8% NaOH solution, 10% acetic acid and water, 
and finally dried at 107 deg. C. The loss of weight 
was determined by difference. The method as de- 
scribed was similar to the standard test excepted that 
the treatment lasted different lengths of time and that 
when the sample was brought into contact with the 
NaOH solution, a vacuum was applied for a short 
period in order to speed up the penetration of the 
solvent in the sample and to eliminate the atmospheric 
oxygen as much as possible. 

A sample of each treated and untreated pulp was 
dissolved in cuprammonium solution (according to 
the TAPPI standards) and its specific viscosity 
determined in a concentration of 0.1 gram of cellu- 
lose in 100 grams of solution. These determinations 
were carried out in an Ostwald viscometer at 20 deg. 
C. The data are reported in Table I and II and in 
Fig. 1. 


TABLE I 
Loss of weight and change of relative viscosity of a sulphite pulp 
sample expressed as a function of time. Loss of weight and change 
of specific viscosity is expressed as the ratio of their value at time ?# 
over their initial value. Rate constants of solution and degradation. 
(Sample 3.) : 
Change of Reaction Rate Constant 
Change of Specific 
Weight Viscosity Solution 
1. 1.0 4.3x10* 
3.2x10* 


TABLE Il 
Loss of weight and decrease of viscosity for cotton linters and various 
samples of wood pulp. Average values for entire reactions. 
Change of Reaction Rate 
side Specifi 
e 
negligible 
40; x10 
C+ 


1.5x1 

2.6 x 10+ 
0.5 x 10+ 
6.0 x 10+ 


From the rate of weight decrease of the treated 
sample, as variable of time of treatment, a first-order 
rate constant for the solution was calculated. From 
the variation of the viscosity with time, on the other 
hand, a first order rate constant of the degradation 
was calculated (2,8). From the time variation of the 
viscosity and from the rate of decrease of weight of 
the sample, it clearly appears that the order of re- 
action is slightly above one, but it did not seem 
justifiable to carry out the calculation for a fractional 
order (roughly 1.25 for the degradation) since the 
accuracy of the reaction results did not permit any- 
thing but a semiquantitative treatment. Figure 1 
shows the variation of the alpha-cellulose fraction 
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and specific viscosity (s,) with time of treatment 
for one of the samples of wood pulp and for cotton 
linters. For convenience of comparison, both vis- 
cosity and loss of weight are expressed as the ratio 
to the original values of viscosity and weight. 

The experimental results indicate the coexistence of 
two main elementary reactions: namely, the dissolu- 
tion of the lower molecular weight fractions of the 
cellulose, important mainly at the beginning of the 
process and the degradation of the cellulose, whose 
effect becomes more and more predominant as the 
reaction progresses. The dissolution of a part of the 
material is indicated by the loss of weight of the total 
sample. The initial increase of the specific viscosity 
at the same time is a result of a shift of the distribu- 
tion curve toward the higher molecular-weight side, 
thus showing that, as it has to be expected, the low- 
molecular weight fractions are the ones which go 
more readily in solution. The effect of degradation on 
the other hand is shown by the successive lowering of 
the specific viscosity which does not reach a constant 
value even after 170 hours of treatment. 

The next task is to establish a quantitative repre- 
sentation of the experiments. In order to attain 
this, we shall (as a first approximation) assume 
with Flory (2), Kuhn (7), Mark (8), Schulz (10), 
and Simha (11), that every consecutive 1,4-glucosidic 
bond in the cellulose chains (which links glucose to 
glucose) has an equal chance to break, irrespective of 
its position in the molecule and the polymerization 
degree of the molecule. Under this assumption, one 
can formulate an equation for the variation of the 
number (N,) of molecules of any given polymeriza- 
tion degree as function of their own degradation, 
which decreases their number and as function of the 
degradation of molecules with higher polymerization 
degree which increases the number of molecules con- 
sidered. Such a simplified consideration can be jus- 
tified as follows: 

(a) If not all linkages have the same probability 
to break, it is safe to assume that the ones near the 
ends of a long chain have a different (presumably 
higher) probability to do so, whereas all intermediate 
linkages further than a certain number of glucose 
units from the ends possess the same probability to be 
opened as the given conditions. Let us call m the num- 
ber of glucose units in a chain; then (m—1) is the 
number of linkages which can be opened. Let 2m 
be the number of linkages which have a different 
probability to break than the average. Then, 
n—1—2m will be the number of linkages of equal 
probability, and if this number is great compared 
with 2m, we can neglect in first approximation the 
deviation between the correct treatment and our sim- 
plified form. We can even do more so in our par- 
ticular case, because we measure the degradation 
through specific viscosity changes, where small mole- 
cules have a negligible contribution to the total vis- 
cosity of the sample. 

(b) If not all linkages have the same probability 
to break, but if a certain number of them is somehow 
weakened (adjoining, for example, glucose units 
which have aldehyde or carboxyl groups), then m, the 
number of all monomers in the chain has to be re- 
placed by m’, the number of monomers which are 
chemically weakened by their position in the chain. 
For all molecules where myn’, it can be assumed 
safely that the weakend bonds will be evenly dis- 
tributed over the molecule (at least with the restric- 
tion of Paragraph (a) and then » = kn’ and the 
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polymer will be treated as if it would consist of k 
times less monomers, but each monomer being 
k times heavier. : 

In the equation p”, however, n actually keeps its 
Original significance eventually with a correction of 
the type: 


pike ka? — p'(¥ +z) a = p/m = pa 


This, of course, does not affect the total equation, 
because (in this paper, at least) a more detailed de- 
scription of the significance of p will not be given 
than the one discussed later. 

The variation of the number N, of molecules hav- 
ing the chain length m will then be: 

adNa j 
=+e © Ni — k(n—1) Na (1) 
dt i=n+1 

where k is the reaction rate constant expressing the 
probability of any given band to break; j is the num- 
ber of glucose units in the longest chain, which the 
sample contains. Each molecule of i glucose units, 
where i is larger than n, can break in (i—1) points 
giving two smaller molecules as degradation products. 
There will be two possible breaks giving a molecule 
n; namely, if breaking occurs at the linkage numbered 
n, or when breaking occurs at the linkage (i — 1 — 
n). Hence, the constant is 2k. The summation 
takes care of all molecules between m + 1 and j. The 


formula 2k = 

i=n+1 
crease of the number of molecules as a result of the 
degradation of all larger molecules. 

On the other hand, the molecules n will disappear 
when any of their (n—1) bonds break, therefore, 
the term k (n—1) N, with the negative sign. A 
summation of Equation 1 over all molecular weights 
from the dimer n = 2 to m = j gives us the varia- 
tion of the total number of molecules with time. 


N; consequently expresses the in- 


S = %& s > Ni—k $ (n—1) Na (2) 


t n=2 i=n+1 n=2 


Hitherto we have only considered the degradation 
of the material, i.e., the increase of the number of 
molecules of lower molecular weight at the expense 
of the ones of higher molecular weight ; now we must 
take into account that during the same element of 
time dt, a certain fraction of the sample will go in 
solution. Following the theoretical and experimental 
studies of Flory a ) and Schulz (10) we can assume 
that each glucose unit contributes the same indivi- 
dual probability to the total solubility of the chain. 


This probability will be a function of the rate of 
penetration of the solvent into the sample, the po- 
sition of the individual glucose residue in the fiber 
and of all energy and entropy changes which occur 
during the removal of this individual unit from the 
structure. As a rate constant, it can be written in the 
general form 

(3) 
\ 
K = Ae-®tTe¢ ® 


Meyer and van der Wyk (9) have pointed out 
that entropy changes are of importance, while 
Schulz ( 10) confines his theoretical treatment to the 


factor e®?. In any case, as long as an individual glu- 
cose unit, after having been dissolved, does not affect 
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its neighbors, the solubility of a chain having n glu- 
cose units will be given by p*. 

This treatment, however, will be an oversimplifica- 
tion. Considerations, like preferred directions of pen- 
etration along certain planes, formation of solvated 
centers from where the solution progresses more 
easily, existence of preferred points of adsorption, 
should be somehow included. Nevertheless, for 
present purposes, the expression p" will be suf- 
ficient, because the deviation of it will not affect 
essentially the trend of the total equation. In the 
case of small values of m and at high values of n 
even a manifold deviation can be neglected due to 
the small absolute value of the terms N, and p" 
(because p necessarily is smaller than unity). 

Consequently, if we call p" the probability of any 


given molecule n having been dissolved, 2 p" N, 
n=1 

will be proportional to the rate with which the sam- 

ple goes in solution. 

Subtracting this term from Equation 2 gives a 
change of the number of molecules of a sample 
under the double influence of degradation and re- 
moval of fractions by solution: 

e , $ , 

—_= —-k — n— a 

_ Te +i ae 2e8 * 


a=2 i=n 


Figure 2 shows the variation of the distribution 
curve of a sample of cellulose as a consequence of 
these superimposed elementary reactions. In the 
case of cotton linters the effect of degradation can 
be neglected for a great length of time and find that 
the variation of the distribution curve is due only to 
the solution of the lower molecular-weight frac- 
tions. This is shown in Fig. 3, where we assume for 
better comparison the same initial distribution curve 
as in the previous case. 


Conclusion 


Irrespective of the importance attached to the 
above proposed mechanism, two experimental facts 
remain: (a) the viscosity of cellulose samples de- 
creases as a function of time of treatment, even after 
the weight of the sample has ceased to change appre- 
ciably; (b) the rate of this decrease of viscosity 
shows no simple connection with the amount of the 
soluble fraction (nonalpha). 

Since we know that the specific viscosity of a 
high polymer is proportional to the weight average 
molecular weight, fact (a) indicates a decrease of 
molecular weight or degradation. The rate of this 
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Fic. 3 
Effect of Alkali Treatment on Cellulose (Cotton Linters) 


degradation not being in simple connection with the 
solubility (b) of the sample we have to look for 
other reasons than degree of polymerization (as 
sometimes implicitly assumed) for the differences in 
the rate of degradation. 

As pointed out several times in this paper, link- 
ages adjoining oxidized monomers may be more 
readily broken than such linkages COREE unaf- 
fected cellulose monomers. Then we would have to 
compare various samples of cellulose from the point 
of view of the respective degree of oxidation (as it 
is of course generally recognized). In the light of 
this conception, we can understand that the cotton 
linters sample will be more resistant to degrading 
action than a wood pulp sample (even with higher 
original viscosity). The cotton linters, in its pre- 
vious history were gently bleached only, whereas 
the wood pulp had to undergo a drastic treatment 
with acid or alkali in high concentration and at high 
temperatures before it reached the degree of chemi- 
cal purity of the commercial product used in our ex- 
periments. It is easy to imagine that the wood pulp 
sample, although having an average chain length 
comparable to the cotton linters, will nevertheless 
have an appreciable number of weakened points, 
where a chemical attack may successfully be under- 
taken, whereas the cotton linters is essentially in its 
unaffected native state. 

Recent work of Jackson and Hudson (4), David- 
son (1), Kenyon, Unruh and Yackel (5) and Harris, 
Rutherford, Minor and Martin (12) give an excel- 
lent tool to attack the problem of the nature ef de- 
gradation more thoroughly than before. Further 
experiments should reveal whether the rate of de- 
gradation is essentially a function of the distribu- 
tion curve or of the presence of more or less chem- 
ically weakened bonds or both. 
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The Use of Urea-Formaldehyde Resin for 
Waterproofing Starch Used in Corrugated 
and Solid Fiberboard Production’ 


By Philip B. Taft’ 


Abstract 


The production of water-soluble urea-formaldehyde 
resins and their use in field of waterproofing starch, 
as well as in closely related applications, is discussed. 
Particular emphasis is given to the factors which 
cause effective waterproofing of dextrin, under prac- 
tical conditions. Of these factors, concentration of 
the reactive constituents, temperature, and hydrogen 
ton concentration are shown to be the most important. 
It is also shown that this same effect is being used 
commercially for waterproofing other carbohydrates. 
Evidence seems to justify the formation of a reaction 
product rather than a physical combination of the 
resin and the starchlike material. 


The producers of corrugated and solid paperboard 
have found that the addition of a relatively small 
amount of a synthetic resin to the starch or dextrin 
used in combining will add a marked degree of water- 
proofing action to the glue line, hitherto unobtainable 
by the use of starch or dextrin alone. The use of 
such a resin to produce increased resistance to ply 
separation on soaking in water is rapidly becoming 
more common practice in the paperboard field, a num- 
ber of plants have adopted the use of resin-modified 
eae Tar combining the bulk of their solid paper- 

ard. 


Urea-Formaldehyde Resins 


The two basic raw materials essential to urea-for- 
maldehyde resin production are produced from four 
common gases: carbon dioxide and ammonia forming 
the urea, and carbon monoxide and hydrogen, though 
intermediate steps, producing formaldehyde. This 
resin is one of the older synthetic resins, the first 
patent for a commercial product derived from urea 
and formaldehyde having been granted in 1920 (1). 
Ellis (2) describes the chemistry of their formation 
and discusses important earlier applications in mold- 
ing, coating compositions, adhesives, paper and textile 
treatment, and other cases. 

Urea-formaldehyde resins may be broadly divided 
into two types, the aqueous or water-soluble and the 
organic solvent-soluble type. Only the aqueous type 
dissolves in or is compatible with starch or dextrin 
glues. Such resins cannot be considered merely as 
dry or liquid condensation products for a host of fac- 
tors, as reported at a previous TAPPI convention (3) 
control the character of the condensate supplied to the 
user. Concentration and ratio of the two reactants, 
time, temperature, pressure, and hydrogen ion concen- 
iration during the condensation, concentration and 
preseuce of coreactants or modifiers all have a definite 
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effect on the character of the ultimate resin which 
may show varying stability, solubility or dilutibility, 
reactivity, and molecular weight. 

All urea-formaldehyde resins are potentially re- 
active even at room temperature and should be stored 
away from heat. The dry products are more stable 
although even they cannot be stored indefinitely, and 
it is generally recommended by the supplier that they 
be used within ten or twelve months at the outside. 
These resins are thought of as intermediates because 
their reactive character is utilized by the plywood 
manufacturer, textile producer, or paperboard com- 
biner. In all of these applications, the user completes 
the reaction started by the resin manufacturer; and 
the same conditions imposed during manufacture are 
utilized during application, although they are gen- 
erally somewhat more exaggerated during application. 
In its final form, the unmodified resin is an insoluble, 
odorless, inert, infusible solid. It is considered water- 
resistant although it is not entirely impervious to at- 
tack by water. We generally refer to the final reac- 
tion during application as “curing” and the final reac- 
tion product as the “cured” resin, for convenience. 
Actually this reaction is a further condensation, but 
ii may progress in various ways under the various 
application conditions to produce a complex end prod- 
uct. Its structure, in simplest form has been estab- 
lished (2) and shows alternating methylene and nitro- 
gen groups, not too different from the structure of a 
protein molecule. 

To be of value, the resins must be cured sufficiently 
to form products which are stable and durable, or 
when considering the present application a permanent 
waterproofing of starch must be developed. Actually, 
it is not clear whether this waterproofing action on 
starch and the curing of the resin are one and the 
same but it is known that they are both effected under 
similar conditions. Cure of urea-formaldehyde 
resins, whether measured by the boil test of plywood 
panels, wet tensile determinations in wet-strength 
paper, or measurement of ply separation of solid pa- 
perboard results for the most part from combination 
of the following conditions ; a decrease in pH, an in- 
crease in concentration of the reactants, an increase 
in temperature, the use of some material reactive with 
the resin, or the use of some material specific to the 
condensation of the resin. In most applications, a 
catalyst is used to hasten this curing process. These 
catalysts are usually (a) ammonium salts or (b) zinc, 
aluminum or certain other metal salts of strong acids. 
Actually, the ammonium salts are latent catalysts for 
they react with the free formaldehyde or methylene 
groups of the resin to give free acid which induces the 
desired decrease in pH. The metal salts are, how- 
ever, true catalysts and to our knowledge do not enter 
the reaction, although they tend to hasten it more ef- 
fectively than would result solely from the decrease 
in pH which they effect. 
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Related Applications 


A wide range of commercial applications of urea- 
formaldehyde resins have thrown light on the prob- 
lems arising from the use of that type of resin in 
pasting solid paper. Probably the two applications 
which have given the most help are plywood bonding 
(4), especially cold bonding of plywood and wet- 
strength paper production (3). In cold bonding of 
plywood as in the use of the resin in solid fiber com- 
bining, we utilize a blend of resin and starch-like ma- 
terial, with a catalyst, to combine layers of cellulosic 
products at room temperature and produce a more or 
less waterproof construction. In a cold-bonding ap- 
plication a common ratio is two parts of a starchy 
material, usually flour, with one part resin, together 
with 3% of an ammonium salt based on the resin, 
applied at approximately 50% solids at room temper- 
ature. Such a glue produces a more highly water- 
proof bond on aging overnight than would be neces- 
sary in solid fiberboard, but on the other hand the 
limited glue life of 6 to 8 hours at 70° F. would not 
be practical. Hence if the resin concentration is re- 
duced from roughly 50% on the weight of the starchy 
product to the range of 2% to 15% and the solids 
concentration lowered to 35%, the stability is vastly 
improved by reducing the concentration of reactive 
constituents. As a matter of fact the working life 
of such a glue would be so long that the catalyst con- 
centration can be increased to the range of 12 to 25% 
on the resin and glue temperature increased to 120 to 
125° F. and still obtain adequate glue life with over- 
night development of waterproofing action. Such a 
mixture is used today for combining solid fiberboard. 

Our experience in wet-strength paper production 
was also of assistance. Actually, this application is 
essentially one of waterproofing of cellulose fibers 
rather than dextrin, but the knowledge was applicable 
because much the same conditions seem to affect ac- 
tion of urea-formaldehyde resins on most polyhydric 
materials. In wet-strength work one may use a solu- 
tion consisting of 2% of a soluble urea-formalde- 
hyde resin and an equal amount of a converted starch, 
using alum to the extent of 5 to 10% on the weight 
of the resin solids as the catalyst. Most mills would 
apply this as a tub size. The momentary high-tem- 
perature drying, followed by several days aging at 
room temperature of such a treated sheet, especially 
if it be’ fairly well hydrated, will show a marked 
waterproofing action of cellulose as evidenced by in- 
creased wet rub, tensile, and burst. In this case, 
although enough alum is present to produce a pH 
lower than could be utilized in glue for solid fiber 
pasting, excellent stability will be obtained because 
the ratio of the reactive constituents is so low. 
Work in this field has also shown that the small 
amount of alum present in hard-sized chip and liner 
has a positive effect on resin cure in using a urea- 
formaldehyde resin-modified dextrin for combining. 
Incidentally, this resin application for wet-strength 
improvement may some day be of interest in chip and 
liner if a successful beater, spray, calender, or press 
application can be adapted. Most mills making use 
of such a resin today are using a size-press applica- 
tion. 

It can be easily understood that the normal borated 
adhesives, due to their alkaline nature, cannot be used 
with a urea-formaldehyde resin because its proper 
cure requires that it be carried out under acidic condi- 
tions. This is especially true if the reaction is carried 
out at temperatures only slightly above room tempera- 
ture. Actually, as the board is piled, it may remain 
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for some time at a temperature slightly above room 
temperature, and this is of definite advantage in more 
rapid development of waterproofing activity. For 
practical consideration, however, one must consider 
this application to be a room-temperature cure and 
therefore allow at least an overnight aging period be- 
fore testing. In hot-pressed plywood, resin cure may 
be accomplished in three minutes due to the elevated 
temperature. As far as successful application of 
resin is concerned, the higher temperature utilized in 
corrugating is one of the significant differences be- 
tween corrugating and solid fiber. 

The proper type of dextrin for use with such resins 
is available from a number of the regular adhesive 
suppliers. They seem to vary somewhat depending 
on the supplier as to acidity, viscosity, and reactivity 
with the resin, but are sufficiently comparable so that 
recommendations of value can be suggested for work 
with any of them. Like the dextrins, not all aqueous 
type urea-formaldehyde resins can be used. The 
proper resin should be one exhibiting good stability, 
ease of handling, and optimum waterproofing proper- 
ties. It must be produced at a predetermined for- 
maldehyde ratio for in reacting with the ammonium 
chloride catalyst, we must not only have good stability 
but overnight waterproofing activity as well. Infor- 
mation has been published (5) on the use of one com- 
mercially available urea-formaldehyde resin powder 
for this application. It is being used in regular pro- 
duction with satisfactory results at a number of mills 
for solid fiber combining and is being evaluated in 
large scale trials at many others. 

In using a dextrin-resin glue, it is unnecessary to 
make any changes in equipment or sacrifice in speed. 
It does require the use of hard-sized board, and there 
is an increase in glue line costs. 

In preparing the glue, it is necessary to depart from 
normal procedures. In addition to the proper dex- 
trin, resin, and ammonium chloride catalyst, it may 
be necessary to make a slight adjustment of the initial 
pH for optimum operation and soda ash or alum is 
recommended. The dextrin is cooked at 30 to 35% 
solids, the resin used in the range of 2% to 15% on 
the weight of the dry dextrin, and the catalyst used in 
the range of 10 to 25% on the weight of the dry resin. 
There is a definite, preferred order in adding the vari- 
ous constituents of the glue. The dextrin should be 
dispersed, cooked according to the suppliers recom- 
mendations, and cooled to 160° F. or below. At this 
temperature, the resin should be added rather slowly 
to aid in its dispersion. The resin tends to thin the 
dextrin slightly, and because the dextrin is slightly 
acidic the resin will tend to raise the pH a few tenths 
of a unit. This mixture is stable 1s long as it is 
neutral or only very slightly acidic. If a batch is to 
be held for any length of time however, it is best to 
withhold addition of both resin and catalyst. Just be- 
fore addition of the catalyst, the mix should be cooled 
to below 130° F. This is important only if high resin 
concentrations are to be used but is good practice to 
adopt, because at any resin concentration pasting tem- 
peratures above 130 to 140° F. are not recommended 
for best stability. After cooling to 130° F. or below 
the catalyst is added, preferably as a solution, to in- 
sure rapid dispersion and prevent localized reaction. 
In the first few runs, after the catalyst has been 
added, a pH should be taken and adjusted to the point 
which will give optimum performance for the dextrin 
being used. This may not be necessary but if it is, a 
oe quantity of soda ash or alum, again preferably 
as a solution, is sufficient. 

The actual quantity of resin to use is dependent on 
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the extent of waterproofing desired. In general, how- 
ever, the minimum amount of resin to obtain water- 
pens and the maximum amount of catalyst con- 
nt with good stability should be used. Thus at 
31 6% resin as much as 25% catalyst (as ammonium 
chloride) can be safely used and still show stability 
over at least 48 hours. At the higher resin concentra- 
tions one must use a decreased amount of catalyst. 


As long as the resin concentration is not in excess 
of 7% (and proper use of this much resin will show 
excellent waterproofing under most conditions) 
there will be no difficulties encountered in stability. 
At about 7%, if one will follow the hydrogen ion con- 
centration, it will be seen to drop very slowly. This 
drop will become more rapid as the resin concentra- 
- tion increases above 7%, using the same catalyst con- 
centration. When this pH drops through a certain 
value, which differs for the various starches but is 
somewhere between 3.5 and 5.0 for all that we have 
evaluated, a gradual increase in viscosity is noted. If 
this decrease in pH is not checked, the glue may 
eventually set up to a nondispersible gel. To offset 
this, use a minimum amount of catalyst. It may also 
be necessary to add a small amount of alkali as the pH 
drops to the predetermined gel point. Ammonia is 
preferred to fixed alkalies. These precautions, as 
noted above, are only necessary when using resin con- 
centrations above 7% and efficient use of resin at that 
level will give sufficient waterproofing to withstand 
ply separation far in excess of the present specifica- 
tions. As a matter of fact, under the best conditions, 
it is possible to obtain practically permanent resistance 
to ply separation at no higher than 5% resin. 

In this use of urea-formaldehyde resins we again 
find that the most practical operating conditions are a 
careful balance between stability or glue life on the 
one hand with sufficiently rapid and effective resin 
cure on the other. The same conditions affect both. 
Higher concentration of the reactive constituents, low- 
er initial pH, and higher operating temperatures 
would produce more rapid and effective waterproofing 
activity but would do so at the expense of stability or 
working life of the glue. 


Harp SIziInGc 


Various observations- should be mentioned here 
which will make for more efficient use of the resin. 
First, hard-sized board must be used. Of the three 
wet tests in FSC Specification 1663, the use of a 
resin-modified dextrin improves resistance to ply 
separation far more than it improves resistance io 
weight increase or burst loss. These two tests can be 
improved for the most part slightly by using a water- 
proof adhesive. Hard sizing also has a positive effect 
on resin cure due to the higher alum content of the 
board, as noted previously. Secondly, it will be 
noted that the characteristic quick tack of the borated 
adhesive is not as pronounced in this waterproof ad- 
hesive due to the necessary acidic condition. Despite 
this slower development in tack, the board will make 
up in the pile even at top operating speeds. Spreads 
will be somewhat higher with this glue, because the 
total solids of the glue must be kept higher. The 
dextrin is somewhat more expensive, and it must be 
used in somewhat greater amounts; and the fact that 
the resin has no tack and must be figured i in addition 
to the dextrin make the glue line costs higher. 

The question has been asked on several occasions 
“Will the use of your product with dextrin, tend to 
prevent propagation of mold or bacterial in the paper- 
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board?”. It certainly has no strongly positive effect. 
The amount of glue used in the paperboard is small, 
the amount of resin in the glue is small, and the 
amount of free formaldehyde in the cured resin is 
barely detectable, because it is almost completely used 
in the reaction or dissipated into the air. The resin 
in the liquid glue will prevent its bacterial decomposi- 
ton, but evidence to date indicates it has little effect on 
growth of mold or bacteria in its cured form in the 
board. 

In testing such paperboards, a few mills have en- 
countered a most unusual phenomenon which should 
be mentioned. This has occurred in testing weather- 
proof board made with such a waterproof glue. If 
distilled water, tap water, and sea water are used in 
the test, and if there is not too much waterproofing 
of the dextrin, three entirely different results will be 
noted. While the sample in sea water may show little 
or no ply separation, the sample tested in distilled 
water may show complete ply separation, and the sam- 
ple in tap water give intermediate results. This phe- 
nomenon has been observed in testing urea-formalde- 
hyde resin-treated paper exhibiting high-wet strength. 
Samples tested in salt water generally show much 
higher values than those treated in distilled water, 
especially after soaking for an hour ortwo. This dif- 
ference seems to be attributable to the total of dis- 
solved solids in the water rather than to its hydrogen 
ion concentration. This unique effect can be 
explained in a number of different ways, but as yet 
there is not sufficient evidence to justify any explana- 
tion of the effect of type and total dissolved solids of 
water in contact with a urea-formaldehyde resin 
treated dextrin or cellulose. 


Reaction of Resin with Carbohydrates 


There is not sufficient evidence to prove that this 
type of resin actually reacts with dextrins, starch, 
cellulose, or other carbohydrates. It may be that a 
physical combination of the cured resin and poly- 
hydric constituent explains this unusual effect. How- 
ever, there is a great deal of evidence to substantiate 
an actual reaction to produce a more waterproof 
product. Should there be such a reaction, it may well 
be an ether formation by’splitting water from the re- 
active groups of both compounds, the alcoholic groups 
of the carbohydrate, and the methylene groups of the 
resin. 

Formaldehyde itself has been known to produce this 
effect and was pointed out as early as 1896 to insolu- 
bilize starches (6,9). It has also been shown to have 
a similar effect on cellulose (7). The effects created 
by combinations of urea and formaldehyde or the 
resin are even more pronounced on waterproofing of 
starch (8) and cellulose (3, 10,11). Seiberlich (12) 
discusses this briefly and more postive evidence is re- 
ported by Cheetham (13). 
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Pulping Studies on Selected 
Hybrid Poplars* 


By Mark W. Bray’ and Benson H. Paul* 


Abstract 


The physical properties and the chemical compo- 
sition of the wood from several elevations in the 
trunks of 18 hybrid poplar clones representing 12 
parentage classes have been determined at the For- 
est Products Laboratory. Clones of the same par- 
entage class were grouped together for pulping 
tests. Comparison of yield and quality of sulphate 
pulps obtained from the several hybrid poplars with 
that from wood of Populus tremuloides, a natural 
poplar, is made. For further comparison of cook- 
ing methods, digestions were made on two of the 
parentage classes by the soda as well as by the 
sulphate process. 

The growth rate of the hybrid poplars was from 
two to three times greater than that of four species 
of Populus already tested at the Laboratory, but to 
partly offset this so far as annual yield is concerned 
the average specific gravity of the hybrid trees was 
eer all except one of the natural poplars previously 
tested. 

Both the physical and the chemical data indicate a 
greater variation at different elevations in a single 
tree than among clones either of the same or of dtf- 
ferent parentage. Thus, it is not possible from these 
particular data to point out significant differences 
which might be indicative of either yield or pulp 
quality. 

The results of the pulping experiments, however, 
indicate certain advantages and certain disadvantages 
of the hybrid poplars both when compared among 
themselves and when compared with a sample of nat- 
ural poplar. 

Although the hybrid poplars gave lower yields of 
pulp (per unit weight of wood) of somewhat higher 
bleach requirements than was obtained from a sample 
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Specific Gravity in Relation to Ring Width of Hybrid Poplars and of 
Common Poplars 


of natural poplar (Populus tremuloides), the strength 
properties of the pulps from the former were, m gen- 
eral, superior to those of the latter. ‘ 

The trends indicated may be of value in making 
selections for further developmental work. 

The possibilities of hybridization of species for pro- 
ducing rapidly growing trees suitable for pulping have 
recently attracted much interest. The poplar species 
particularly have received attention, and breeding ex- 
periments have resulted in th production of high- 
growth rate hybrids (1,2). 

In addition to rate of growth, however, other char- 
acteristics must be considered which influence yield 
and quality of the pulp which can be produced from 
these rapid-growth trees, and the work reported herein 
deals with the determination of some of these char- 
acteristics by means of pulping experiments made on 
samples of wood selected from several hybrid poplar 
trees. The resulting data may be useful in the selec- 
tion of individual hybrids for further genetical study 
and improvement. The problem was undertaken by 
the Forest Products Laboratory at the suggestion of 
E. J. Schreiner, Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Conn. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE, SERIES NUMBERS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF HYBRID POPLAR TREES, AND DATA ON WOOD 
SAMPLES FROM NORTHEASTERN FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 


Clone Age of 


plan- 
tation, D.B.H., 
years inches 


o. Parentage 
° a 
+ oO 

balsamifera virginiana 

balsamifera virginiana 

balsamifera virginiana 

charkowiensis 

charkowiensis 

charkowiensis 

charkowiensis 

charkowiensis . 

balsamifera virginiana 

charkowiensis 

charkowiensis 

charkowiensis 

maximowiczii 

maximowiczii 

maximowiczii 

tacamahacca clon candicans 

rasumowskyana 

simonii 


caudina 
. trichocarpa 
. trichocarpa 
caud 
caudina 
caudina 
incrassata 
incrassata 
berolinensis 
ones 
trichocarpa 
berolinensis 
trichocarpa 
Tolinensis 
berolinensis 
berolinensis 
caudina 
berolinensis 


* Badly cankered at 4% feet; D. B. H. not taken. 
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Material, Its Selection and Evaluation 


The material submitted for investigation by the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station consisted of 
hybrid clones representing 12 parentage combinations. 
They were windthrown in the hurricane of September 
21, 1938. The samples, approximately 1 foot in length, m4 
were taken at several elevations in each tree, usually ee 
at the stump, 414 feet and above at intervals of 8 
feet until a 3-inch top diameter was reached. The a 
trees sampled are characterized in Table I. on 

Specific gravitv determinations and_ chemical 
analyses were made according to methods (3) stand- 
ard at the Forest Products Laboratory. These data 
have a certain amount of value in indicating char- 
acteristics which may be either advantageous or detri- 
mental for pulp production. 

The several constituents determined by chemical 
analysis included cellulose (by chlorination), alpha- 
cellulose, total pentosans, pentosans in the cellulose, 
lignin, and solubility in alcohol-benzene mixture and cy 
in 1% caustic soda solution. | 


76 BRbAST HEICKT 


T0P 


Determinations of both specific gravity and chemi- 7 wo 
cal composition were made on disks approximately 1 
inch in thickness (along the grain of the wood) taken Bee 
at several levels in each of the 18 different trees. Vt at arash esis se ase ea eee eee 
Either an entire disk or a sector from it was used. ee en ee md precenaeret 
__ In the lower portions of the trees the specific grav- minis 
ity determinations were made on the inner and outer Conteactann of tee Chemiseh Beanaiiten 44 Veteld Peters witk Ties 
parts of separate disks. The results of the specific of Sulphate Pulps 
gravity determinations and of the chemical analyses 
are reported in Tables II and III, respectively, and in 
Figs. 1 and 2, respectively. 


Ne 
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& wa 


usually slightly more dense than at higher levels in 
the trees, although there were some Sreaphone per. 
: : : ticularly at the very tops. There was no significant 
Discussion of Wood Evaluation Data aaante in the aaah arate of the wood from the 

The specific gravity variation among the 18 clones _ inner and outer portions of the trees in the first and 
of the 12 crosses was relatively small. As is common __ second sections (Table I1), The variation in specific 
in trees of most species, the wood at the base was _ gravity of the wood between different clones of the 


TABLE II.—SPECIFIC GRAVITY, AVERAGE DIAMETER, AND GROWTH RATE AT DIFFERENT ELEVATIONS IN HYBRID 
POPLAR TREES 


Speen To 
Tree number ' 





siNeetedes oR 


Section 7 83 84 85 86 87 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
Number 
6 


nike 0.327 
0.383 ° 
-336 

-306 

-321 

-340 


-356 
356 


336 ‘ a 335 
AVERAGE DIAMETER (INCHES) 
isk A SMM EEL sas shai... 3435 
2.70 3.68 3.66 3.00 3.80 .... 4.20 
5.36 4.30 4.44 468° 4.76 .... 4.94 
6.66 $46 4.40 $84 7.92 3.06 7.20 
6.94 6.36 616 820 7.16 3.74 6.98 
GROWTH RATE (RINGS PER INCH) 


eeee . eee 


ae Rae: scas RS 
6 ° aces Bs 


1 (Stump).. 


* Each bracket indicates clones of the same parentage. 


2 Specific vity values for the inner and outer portions of the stump and breast height sections were determined on different specimens 
than were u for determining the other values reported for these sections. 


* Weighted average computed for entire tree exclusive of inner and outer parts of stump and breast height sections. 
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same parentage was almost as 
great as among the clones of dif- 
ferent parentage, and in addition 
the variation within a single tree 
was as great as between the clones - 
of different parentage. It is of in- 
terest to note that in three of the 
five cases where a certain parent- 
age was represented by more than 
one clone, a considerable differ- 
ence in the specific gravity of the 
oo clones was found. (Fig. 

The average specific gravity of 
the wood of the hybrid clones was 
below that of all except one of the 
four natural species (Popilus tri- 
chocarpa hastata) (Fig. 1) which 
was previously tested. The growth 
rate of the hybrid poplars, on the 
other hand, was from two to 
three times greater than that of 
the natural species, so that the 
relative values of the wood for 
pulping might be entirely satisfac- 
tory especially if the pulp yield is 
considered on a yearly acreage 
basis. 

The results of the chemical 
analysis of the hybrid poplars and 
of several samples of natural pop- 
lars for comparison (Table II and 
Fig. 2) show some variations 
especially as to height in the hy- 
brid trees. The average values 
for cellulose, alpha-cellulose, and 
total pentosans decrease with 
height while the lignin, and ex- 
tractives, including the solubility 
of the wood in hot 1% caustic 
soda solution increase. From the 
chemical data it does not appear 
possible to point out significant 
differences between clones either 
of the same or of different par- 
entage, which might be indicative 
of advantages or disadvantages so 
far as yield or pulp quality is con- 
cerned. In fact, greater differ- 
ences in chemical constituents oc- 
curred in the wood from differ- 
ent heights in a single tree than 


See Table I for percentage of various clones. 


occurred between the several 
clones whether of the same or of 
different parentage. 

In comparing the chemical 
properties of the hybrids with 
those of the natural poplars, none 
of the former appear to show any 
distinct advantage over the latter 
so far as their suitability for pulp- 
ing is concerned. 
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Northeastern Forest Experiment 


liulose by chlorination. 


Pulping Experiments 
Although the hardwoods are 
normally pulped by the soda pro- 
cess, in this case the sulphate pro- 
cess was employed for compar- 
ing the several hybrid poplars 
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stronger pulps, and required less cooking in order 
to reduce the wood to pulps of a given bleach require- 
ment than the former. 

Unfortunately there was not enough material in 
each of the individual clones for separate pulping 
tests. The material employed for the pulping experi- 
ments therefore consisted of a mixture of all the wood 
in a single tree of each parentage class remaining after 
samples for the specific gravity determination and 
chemical analysis had been selected, and in some in- 
stances so as to have a large enough sample of pulp 
for testing the wood from two or more clones of the 
same parentage class was combined during the chip- 
ping operation. 

e 1-foot sections were barked with a drawknife 
and chipped in a two-knife, 48-inch chipper running 
at 500 r.p.m. The chips, approximately 54@ inch in 
length, were screened ona shaker screen ; fines, large 
knots, and other oversize material were rejected. The 
chips of each parentage class were thoroughly mixed 
and stored in cans placed in a room at 40° F. and 93% 
relative humidity. Previous to pulping, each batch of 
chips was sampled for its moisture content. 

When sufficient chips were available, digestions 
were made in triplicate under identical conditions in 
spherical, steam-jacketed, rotary autoclaves of 2.5 
pounds (% cubic foot) pulp capacity. In order to 
have sufficient pulp for duplicate physical and chemi- 
cal tests the triplicate digestions were combined in 
water suspension. 

For the sulphate digestions, the chips were cooked 
with a total of 20%, of their moisture-free weight, 
of a mixture of sodium hydroxide and sodium sul- 
phide in the ratio of two parts by weight of the for- 
mer to one part of the latter. 

One of the two sets of soda digestions was made 
with a weight of sodium hydroxide (20%) equal to 
the total weight of chemicals employed in the sulphate 
digestions, and the other with a weight of caustic 
(16.75%) equivalent to the percentage of total effec- 
tive alkali employed (calculated as NaOH) in the 
sulphate digestions. Thus the effect of sodium sul- 
phide in ouking the poplars may be seen (Table IV). 
In all the digestions, a linear temperature-pressure 
schedule was followed, allowing 14 hours to raise 
the temperature of the autoclaves from that of the 
room to the maximum of 170° C., where it was held 
constant for an equal period, making a total cooking 
cycle of 3 hours. 

The strength properties of the pulps were deter- 
mined on test sheets prepared after processing 360- 
gram (moisture-free basis) portions suspended in 23 
liters of water for definite intervals in a 1% pound 
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standard test beater provided with a 6500-gram weight 
on the bedplate. The bleach requirements of the pulps 
were determined by a single-stage method, treating 
15-gram samples at 40° C. with known amounts of 
calcium hypochlorite solution for such times as were 
necessary to exhaust the chlorine. The color of the 
bleached and unbleached pulps was determined by 
comparison with a standard white magnesia block in 
an Ives tint photometer. Samples of the unbleached 
pulps were analyzed for their cellulose, alpha-cellu- 
lose, lignin, and pentosan contents, and for their 
chlorine absorption according to methods standard at 
the Forest Products Laboratory. 


Results and Discussion 


Although the data (Table IV and Fig. 4) show 
that there are some differences both in yield and qual: 
ity among the pulps obtained from the several hybrid 
poplars, the conditions chosen were such that all 
clones were pulped satisfactorily. Except for the soda 
digestion where only 16.75% of sodium hydroxide 
(basis, moisture-free weight of wood charged) was 
added, the percentage of screenings was not excessive 
for any of the clones, the variation being between 0.2 
and 1.1% of the moisture-free weight of wood 
charged. 


The yields of screen sulphate pulp obtained from 
the several parentage classes of hybrid poplars was 
comparatively high, ranging between 51 and 55 pounds 
of moisture-free pulp per hundred pounds of mois- 
ture-free wood. The yield of sulphate pulp obtained 
from an 8-foot bolt taken from an unknown height 
in the trunk of a natural poplar (Populus tremul- 
oides) cooked under the same conditions, however, 
was 55.9 pounds. The highest screened yield was ob- 
tained from clone numbers 92, 94, 89, and 90, and 
the lowest from clones 82 and 83. 


Cooking by the soda process resuited in a slightly 
lower yield of pulp of somewhat higher bleach re- 
quirements. 

On the volume basis, the yields of sulphate pulp 
varied between 9.9 and 12.6 pounds per cubic foot 
of solid wood, the yields varying in proportion to the 
density of the wood (Fig. 3). Clones 90, 88, and &, 
having the highest density, gave the highest yields of 
pulp per cubic foot of wood. The yield of sulphate 
pulp obtained from the sample of natural poplar 
(Populus tremuloides) Bares a density of 22.8 
pounds per cubic foot was 12.75 pounds, a figure 
slightly higher than was obtained from any of the 
hybrid poplars (Fig. 3). 

The chemicals consumed in cooking the different 
hybrids varied but little from the general average or 
from that consumed in pulping the natural poplar. 
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Although the sulphate pulps were cooked to ap- 
proximately the same degree of purity, cellulose, 
alpha-cellulose, lignin, and pentosan contents, consid- 
erable variation was found in their bleach require- 
ments and physical properties. 

The yield of cellulose (by chlorination) realized 
per unit weight of wood decreased in proportion to 
the yield of pulp. The highest yields of cellulose and 
of alpha-cellulose were obtained from clones 92, 94, 
89, and 90 (Fig. 4). 

The sulphate pulps from clones 78 and 79 with the 
lowest cellulose and alpha-cellulose and the highest 
lignin contents exhibited the highest bleach require- 
ment, giving an Ives blue reading of only 75 parts 
when bleached in a single-stage bleaching treatment 
with 25% of standard bleaching powder. All sulphate 
pulps except those from clones 77, 78, 79, and 87 
when bleached under the same conditions with 25% 
of bleaching powder, gave Ives blue readings ranging 
between 82 and 91 parts, hybrid 94 giving the highest 
value. The soda digestion made on a mixture of wood 
of the same parentage class from clones 80, 81, and 
91, although of lower yield than the corresponding 
sulphate digestion, showed a noticeable increase in 
bleach requirement over that of the latter. The bleach 
requirement of the sulphate pulp from the natural 
poplar was markedly below that of any of the hybrid 
poplars, giving an Ives reading of 87 parts blue with 
only 20% of standard bleach powder (Table IV). 

The physical properties (strength) of the sulphate 
pulps from the hybrids were, in general, better than 
those of the natural poplar (Fig. 4). The bursting 
strength at 700 ml. Schopper-Riegler freeness of the 
pulps from two of the clones (Nos. 93 and 88) were 
in excess of a point per pound per ream (25 x 40 
inches—500 basis). Further beating to 550 ml. free- 
ness brought the bursting strength of these two pulps 
to approximately 1.13 points. The resistance to tear 
of all but four of the sulphate pulps, measured at 700 
ml. freeness, was considerably in excess of 1.2 grams 
per pound per ream, a figure quite satisfactory for 
hardwood pulps. The tensile strengths of the hybrid 
or sulphate pulps were between 7000 and 8500 at 

‘00 ml. freeness and 9300 to 10500 at 550 ml. free- 

ness. All values were above that obtained for the 
natural poplar at 700 ml. freeness and 7 of the 12 
different parentage classes were above the natural 
poplar at 550 ml. freeness. 

The soda pulp prepared from a mixture of the 
wood from clones 80, 81, and 91 was much weaker 
than any of the pulps obtained by application of the 
sulphate process. Except for cellulose and alpha- 
cellulose contents, which were higher in the pulp pre- 
pared by the soda process, better results were ob- 
tained by the sulphate process. 
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Delaware Valley TAPPI Discusses O.P.A. 


The Delaware Valley Section of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry met at the 
Engineers Club, Philadelphia, Pa., on Friday, Oc- 
tober 9, 1942. John D. Davis of Dill & Collins, Inc., 
presided as chairman. There were about fifty present. 

The chairman announced that the surplus funds of 
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the Section have been invested in War Bonds. The 
November 6 meeting will be devoted to a discussion 
of the treatment of papers for special purposes. R. 
G. Macdonald, Sectretary of TAPPI, was present 
and gave some interesting sidelights on the Boston 
convention. 

The principal speaker was J. R. Atwater of the 
Pulp and Paper Division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., who talked on Price 
Control in the Pulp and Paper Industry. Mr. At- 
water described the twelve price schedules relating 
to paper sales and outlined the history of the O.P.A. 
paper industry relations. An interesting question and 
answer period followed Mr. Atwater’s talk. 

Those present included: J. R. Atwater, Roger W. 
Beales, M. G. Benson, A. L. M. Bixler, F. W. Brain- 
erd, S. G. Briscoe, C. M. Connor, J. D. Davis, D. S. 
Dieffenderfer, J. D. Gercke, J. H. Good, Lois V. 
Hans, A. M. Hartley, Harry Hulmes, George J. 
Lane, Willard H. Lapp, G. B. Martin, R. G. Mac- 
donald, F. J. McAndrews, Lewis B. Miller, A. H. 
Nadelmann, Edwin A. O’Neill, E. N. Poor, Charles 
W. Revise, John Roslund, Edw. A. Shallcross, John 
R. Shallcross, Chas. Shubert, C. LeGrande Smith, 
Henry C. Speel, George M. Suyam, R. B. Thomas, 
J. Woller, A. E. Waugh, and Johannes Westergaard. 


Diatoms in Paper Manufacture 


New York, October 13, 1942 
Eprtor, PAPER TTADE JOURNAL: 

In your October 1 issue is a paper on “Diatoms in 
Paper Manufacture” by H. W. Hall, which was given 
at TAPPI Fall Meeting in Boston. 

If the author had been content with showing how 
the presence of diatoms in paper stock acts to miti- 
gate troubles from pitch and slime, no criticism 
would be made. Instead of doing so, however, state- 
ments are made with graphs to show that the addi- 
tion of 3% to 6% of diatoms to news print and 
kraft liner stock is responsible for a remarkable 
improvement in practically all physical qualities, be- 
sides improving the drier capacity of the machines 
by 8% on news print and 23% on kraft liner. Not 
only are the data too few to warrant such a conclu- 
sion, but the test figures themselves appear highly 
improbable. 

The writer of the paper is on dangerous ground 
when his claims cover so wide a territory. 

Yours very truly, 
W. G. MacNavucHatTon 


Changes in Container Branch of WPB 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., October 14, 1942— WPB 
announced several changes in the organization of 
the Containers Branch, according to Charles L. 
Sheldon, Chief of the Branch. 

W. W. Fitzhugh was named deputy chief of the 
branch. Formerly assistant chief, Mr. Fitzhugh has 
been with the WPB for over a year and was at 
one time Chief of the Folding and Set-up Box Sec- 
tion of the Containers Branch. He is president of 
William W. Fitzhugh, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Franklin R. Kelly, formerly acting chief of the 
Folding and Set-up Box Section, was appointed 
chief. He has been with the WPB since January 
and has been active in the folding and set-up box 
industry since 1935. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 10, 1942 
SUMMARY 
Newsprint 756 rolls 
NEWSPRINT 
——, ——, ——,, 351 rolls. 
——, ———, ——_,, 405 rolls. 
BONES 
,——, ——, 158 tons, (bulk). 


Industry Lends Manpower 


More than 3,000 trained field men, loaned by pri- 
vate industry to assist in the industrial salvage pro- 
gram, are augmenting the manpower of the WPB’s 
Conservation Division in the most thoroughly organ- 
ized search for industrial scrap to date. 

This army of field men, donated for 90 days by 
industry, embraces men recruited from the iron and 
steel industry, the American Steel Warehouse As- 
sociation, the Associated Equipment Distributors, 
and the National Association of Sales Executives. 
Working closely with the efforts of the Industrial 
Salvage Section of the Conservation Division, WPB, 
these men will call on industrial plants throughout 
the country in the interest of stimulating the scrap 
program and to insure that all possible dormant scrap 
is moved. Presidents of 70,000 industrial firms have 
received notice that they will be called upon by these 
field men. 

Urging industrialists to cooperate with these field 
men to the fullest, Robert W. Wolcott, Chairman of 
American Industries Salvage Committee says: “The 
success of any salvage drive, either community or 
industrial, can be insured by a house-to-house or 
plant-to-plant canvass. No other means is so effec- 
tive. The manpower which is being made available 
by industry makes possible for the first time a thor- 
ough canvass of the industrial plants of the country. 
There is no telling how much dormant scrap will be 
produced from this drive, but it is safe to say that the 
tonnage will be tremendous. I know that industrial 
managers will cooperate to the fullest when these 
field men call upon them, for such cooperation will 
insure the success of the industrial salvage program.” 

Theme of the drive for dormant industrial scrap 
is: “If it hasn’t been used for the past three months 
and if no one can prove it will be used in the next 
three—find a use for it or scrap it.” 


New Transparent Plastic 


The development of an entirely new transparent 
plastic having many times the abrasion resistance 
of other clear plastics is announced by the Columbia 
Chemical Division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. Because of priorities and other restrictions, 
however, this new plastic is not yet in commercial 
production, and is not expected to be available for 
any but experimental purposes for several months. 

The new plastic, called C. R. 39, is one of a group 
of resins resulting from many years of research 
activity. Its properties are such that it is in numer- 
ous ways far superior to similar products now in 
use. It does not dissolve in acetone, benzene, toluene, 
alcohol, gasoline, or any of the common solvents. 

Its resistance to abrasion is 10 to 30 times greater 
than other clear plastics. It retains its shape even 
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when exposed to high atmospheric temperatures and 
can be formed into large sheets, either clear or lami- 
nated, by the application of extremely low pressures. 
In transparent sheets its strength, weight, clarity, 
and impact resistance are comparable with other 
transparent resins. 

In its primary form C. R. 39 is a clear, low vis- 
cosity liquid which, in the presence of a catalyst 
and heat, hardens into a crystal-clear solid. Layers of 
fabric, paper, and the like can be impregnated with 
the liquid material and cured under low pressure 
to form sheets or shaped objects with a minimum of 
expense for tooling. Ordinary plastics used in this 
way require pressures of from 50 pounds per square 
inch to many tons to produce a suitable laminated 
material. 

Since C. R. 39 is thermosetting and releases no 
gaseous or liquid by-products when curing, it opens 
up a broad new field of plastic applications not sat- 
isfied by any other resin. Large flat sheets and in- 
tricate three-dimensional shapes can be made with 
almost equal ease. 


Dig in and Dig Out the Scrap 


The Crocker-Wheeler Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, large manufacturers of electric motors and 
generators, is intensifying their scrap drive through 
their Labor-Management Committee so that each em- 
ployee will take an active part. 

The theme of the drive, “Dig In and Dig Out the 
Scrap,” is being prominently displayed on posters, 
scrap containers and in Ampere Turns, the employee 
magazine. The drive was introduced by a visit from 
those great fictional detectives, Sherlock Holmes and 
assistant, Doctor Watson. These famous detectives 
appeared in several departments on the opening day 
and by using their deductive methods found many 
scrap items in the corners, under the benches and in 
the drawers which were being kept with the thought 
that they “might be of some use some day.” 

In addition to the regular salvage program which 
has been yielding an average of 550,000 pounds of 
steel, copper, brass, aluminum, rubber and other crit- 
ical scrap monthly the Crocker-Wheeler Company 
has set a quota of 200,000 pounds of the “might be 
of some use some day” type of scrap. 


Canadian Newsprint Output Cut 


MontTREAL, Que., October 13, 1942—Curtailment 
of production of nine newsprint mills in Quebec Pro- 
vince to release 50,000 horsepower for war industries 
was announced tonight following conferences be- 
tween officials of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, the National Selective Service and H. J. 
Symington, Power Controller. 

The curtailment goes into effect tomorrow, an an- 
nouncement from the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, said. 

The mills affected are the Beaupre Mill of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd.; the Grand 
Mere, Shawinigan Falls and Three Rivers Mills of 
the Consolidated Paper Corporation, Ltd.; the Que- 
bec Mill of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Ltd.; the Donnacona Paper Company, Ltd., 
mill at Donnacona ; the Donohue Brothers mill at La 
Malbaie; the Three Rivers mill of the St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills Company and the Three Rivers mill of 
the Canadian International Paper Company. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


WPB Likely To Start Conservation and Concentration Program 
By Reducing Output of Paper 10 Per Cent — OPA Issues Recent 
Price Interpretations—Demand For Roofing Rags Reported Active. 


Office of the Paper Trave JouRNAL. 
Wednesday, October 14, 1942. 

Fair to moderately good activity is reported in 
some paper lines this week, with the best sales volume 
in kraft and in sulphite bond papers, according to 
some of the reports received from many manufac- 
turers’ representatives, jobbers, and general paper 
merchants. 

In the Recent Price Interpretations issued by the 
OPA on Maximum Price Regulation 128, the fol- 
lowing have been issued on certain converted paper 
products: (63) Applicability-Manufacturer—A pur- 
chaser of base paper who treats it with a prepara- 
tion to obtain a finished product of gummed or 
waxed paper, is a manufacturer of gummed or 
waxed paper subject to the Regulation. (64) Pa- 
per tubes, cones and cores—The Regulation is not 
applicable to the sale of paper tubes, cones and cores. 
(65) Paper containers, set-up, and folding boxes— 
Paper containers, as that term is understood in the 
trade, are subject to the Regulation. However, set- 
up boxes, folding boxes are knock-down boxes and 
corrugated containers, are not usually regarded in 
the trade as paper containers and are not subject to 
the Regulation. They are covered by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 187. (66) Price Determina- 
tion.—Book matches that do not have a blank space 
for the insertion of advertising are not “thank you” 
type matches; therefore the addition of 50 cents per 
case, provided by the Regulation for the latter type, 
may not be made. 

Paper production for the week ended October 3 
was estimated at 86.9%, compared with 103.6% for 
1941, with 87.9% for 1940, with 91.4% for 1939, 
and with 81.6% for the corresponding week for 
1938. 

Paper board production for the week ended Octo- 
ber 3 was 80.0%, compared with 100.0% for 1941, 
with 78.0% for 1940, with 84.0% for 1939, and 
with 70.0% for the corresponding week for 1938. 


Wood Pulp 


The current situation in all grades of wood pulp, 
excepting bleached chemical pulp, continues favor- 
able, with some reports indicating mill inventories of 
papermaking materials are very satisfactory. 

The WPB conservation and concentration plan 
now in preparation, is reported to be less drastic than 
the deep cut in production (about 25%) previously 
discussed. With a 10% reduction in paper output 
now expected to initiate the program, the supply 
situation will be improved, but reduction in the cut 
of pulpwood in the Northwest, and in Canada, to 
supply war needs for lumber, makes the future sup- 
ply situation uncertain. 

Prices are unchanged at the maximum OPA 
schedule. 


Rags 
Demand for roofing rags is reported good and 


prices firm at ceiling prices. Cotton cuttings are 
moving in fair volume at this date. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Demand for old No. 1 Manila rope continues to 
absorb all available supplies at the ceiling price. De- 
mand for sisal and jute is reported good at this date. 

Trading in scrap bagging is reported quiet this 
week, with mill buying light. Prices are unchanged. 


Old Waste Paper 


Mill buying of paper stock is reported as fair this 
week. Collections and demand are light and little if 
any supplies are being accumulated in excess of cur- 
rent demand. Prices are maintained. 


Twine 
The WPB has approved a program for planting 


300,000 acres of hemp and for the construction of 
processing mills. This plan has been considered nec- 


essary to avert what the government considers a 
threatened shortage of rope and twine. 


Boston Paper Men Hear E. W. Palmer 


Boston, Mass., October 12, 1942—Several mem- 
bers of the paper industry, representing both manu- 
facturers and merchants, attended the meeting of 
the Book Builders of Boston at Schrafft’s, West 
street, Tuesday evening, when Elbridge W. Palmer, 
deputy chief, printing and publishing branch, War 
Production Board, and president of the Kingsport 
Press, gave an address on “Book Publishing and the 
War Needs for Conservation, Curtailment, and Sub- 
stitution.” 

Robert F. Thompson, of D. C. Heath & Co., pre- 
sided, with towards 200 attending. 


A. W. Thomas Goes with W.P.B. 


A. W. Thomas, sales manager of the Construc- 
tion Machinery Division of Chain Belt Company, 
has left for Washington, D. C., where he will be a 
“dollar-a-year” man as consultant for the Construc- 
tion Machinery Division of the War Production 
Board. 

Mr. Thomas is a graduate of Purdue University 
in civil engineering and has been with Chain Belt 
Company for fifteen years, serving on both the en- 
gineering and sales staffs. During his absence, his 
duties will be taken over by Mr. D. A. Kalton, as- 
sistant sales manager of the Construction Machinery 
Division. 


Paper Demand Well Maintained 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 12, 1942—There ap- 
pears to be no recession in the sales of the better 
grades of paper, such as bond and writing; however, 
wrapping paper is under pressure. There are no 
special offerings or reductions in price of writing or 
bond reported, on the contrary these items are hold- 
ing strong. In the waste paper industry, there is no 
reportable change from conditions that have been 
maintaining since June of this year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Parer Trape Journat. 
ednesday, October 14, 1942. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe are firm and un- 
changed and conform to prevailing market levels. The 
pulp is currently quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at 
works; the powder is currently quoted at $60 per ton, 
f.o.b., works. Demand reported good for the week. 

BLEACHING POWDER — Quotations on bleaching 
powder are firm. Demand reported heavy for the week. 
Bleaching powder is currently quoted at $2.25 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 


CASEIN—Prices on casein are higher for the current 
week. Standard domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently 
quoted at 20 cents per pound; 80-100 mesh, at 20% 
cents per pound. All prices in bags, car lots. Argentina 
casein, 20-30 mesh, at 7% cents per pound, c.if., is 
nominal. No quotations on French casein. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Quotations on caustic soda continue 
unchanged at prevailing market prices. Demand reported 
moderate. Solid caustic soda is currently quoted at $2.30 
per 100 pounds ; flake and ground at $2.75 per 100 pounds, 
in drums, car lots, at works. 

CHINA CLAY—Prices on china clay are firm and con- 
form to prevailing market levels. Demand reported mod- 
erate at this date. Domestic filter clay is currently quoted 
at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay at from $12 to 
$22 per ton, at mines. Imported clay is currently offered 
at from $13 to $25 per long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine are firm and un- 
changed. Market strong. Government demand is reported 
heavy during the current week. Chlorine is currently 
quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, 
f.0.b., works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market is reported firm for the 
week with lower prices on some grades. “G” gum rosin is 
currently quoted at $3.46 per 100 pounds, in barrels, 
Savannah. “F” wood rosin is currently quoted at $3.46 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, New York. Seventy per cent 
gum rosin size is quoted at $3.66 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., 
works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm. Demand 
fair for the current week. Domestic salt cake is cur- 
rently quoted at $15 per ton, in bulk; chrome salt cake at 
$16 per ton. Restrictions on chrome cake removed. All 
prices in car lots, f.o.b., shipping point. The quotation 
of $16 per ton on imported salt cake is nominal. 

SODA ASH — Quotations on soda ash are firm and 
continue to conform to prevailing market levels. Demand 
reported moderate for the week. Prices on soda ash in 
car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $90; in 
paper bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Prices on corn starch are reported un- 
changed for the current week. Pearl is currently quoted 
at $3.10 per 100 pounds ; powdered starch at $3.20 per 100 
pounds. All prices in bags, carlots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand reported light for the cur- 
rent week. The commercial grades are currently quoted at 
from $1.15 to $1.25; iron free at from $1.75 to $1.85 per 
100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., works. 

SULPHUR—Prices on sulphur are firm and conform 
to prevailing market levels. Annual contracts are cur- 
rently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., mines. Spot and 
nearby car lots are quoted at $18 per ton. 

TALC—Quotations on talc are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic tale is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mines. No 
quotations on imported talc. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo- 
ber 1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant’s 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 
mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


Free Sheet Book Pa 
White, Cased Paper. 
Delivered in Zone 1 


No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$13.65@$15.36 
No. 2 Glossy Coated... 12.40% 1aee 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Prices and Canadian 
Manufacturers Prices, Less Freight 
x ° to Destination. 
bl Toilet, 1 M. 4.16 
Bleached Toilet... 5.70 +e 88 


Pyger Tezels, is. Coss. 
i ed Reece 3 


Bl. Softwood Sulphite 
Unbl. Softwood Sulphite.64.00@ 
Bl. Hardwood Sulphite 


N. Bleached Sulphate 

S. Bleached Sulphate 

N. Semi-Bleached Sulphate... 
S. Semi-Bleached Sulphate... . 
N. Unbl. Sulph 

S. Unbl. Sulphate 

Bl. Soda 


ewt.—C. Lf. a 
1 


Transportation Allowances 
Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 
Pulp. 


00 
00 
00 


*“OPA Base Prices per 10 toms. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add South 
secular “35-39 ‘basiay add "$5.3" basis a § 
ar - 3, a 3 , 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add Veet Coast (out area) 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


The following are representative ot 
distributors’ resale price 


le prices: 

Rag Content Bonds and Ledgere— southern (ia area) 
White, Assorted Items, West Coast (out area) 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds uhienses Applying to Be of Dry Wood 


100% 
Ext 
No. 1 $40.25 @$47.25 $41.40@$48.50 


100% 
Rag 33.35 ‘* 39.25 
“ue 
ag cece ! Seoe 82.20% $7.75 
"Be 
es 24.75 * 29.00 25.90 ** 30.50 
oo ff 5.0. 22,80 27.75 


32.20 ** 37.75 
in area) 
out area) 
Should freight charges actually ex 
ceed these allowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum orice. 


a oe 
nie 18.70 ** 22.75 19.90 ** 24.25 Domestic Rags 


16.40 * 20.00 17.55“ 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and L Shirt Cuttings— 
White, Assorted Items. New White, No. 1. 8.00 
Delivered in Zone 1: Silesias No. 1.... 4.50 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. 


Bonds Ledgers 
No. 1. .$10.55 @$12.75 $11.70@$14.25 
ie. 2.. 9.65 11.75 10.80 13.25 
io 3.. 9% K 10.35 ** 12.56 
No. 4.. 


10.05 ** 12.25 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 





“No. 1 Hard White 
Eaveiope Cuts.... 3.12%“ 
Mo. 1 eee waite 


2.87%" 
o at Hird Wh White 
. 2.50 “ 


2.87% ** 
ee 
2.15 “ 
1.67%" 
a, : no n05 LHe 
Sha’ 1.25 * 
wed ‘geal Sie paving 
ae Fly Leaf 
90 
7s « 
90 “ 
. 1.67%" 
1.57 ‘¢ 
: oo i ss 
No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 
jored 1.87 
2.87%" 


2.65 * 
1.35 *% 


2.75 
e+» 3.25 


ew Dark Cutti 
Sc Mixed Cuttings 


ew Li 
ere 
ti t 
ew Light Oxfo 


ew Light Prints.. 


go a saemensos 
uw 
oo 


of 
a 
SSSARASSSRAKSSS 383 


— 
y i 
na 
¢ 
at aaintdintatsiee tere stetetee 


2 White Linens. 
. 3 White Linens. 
4 White Linens. 
. 1 White Cotton. 


ss 8 
wu 
woo 


ominal 
9 3% 


‘ 435 
a ) 


“ 
“ 
“ 
«“ 
iti 


*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 


(CF. o. b. New York) 
OPA Maximum Prices 


No. 1 Hard White 
& 
3.37%@ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Bigs 
Shist Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. 


eee... Nominal 
aries he No 1 . 


Nominal 

No. 1... 1.55 « 
es No. 2... 1.45 
Roofing Bagging.. 1.35 « 
Old Manila Rope... 5.75 « 


Bagging 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 


Wool Tares, heavy... 4.00 “ 4.25 
No. 1 New Light 
Burlap 


New Burlap Cuttings is 


Old Papers 
CF. o. b. Phila.) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope 


“ 4.00 
« 6.00 


Soft White Sha 
wiiae ite vings, Bi 
No 2 Ledeer, colored 1.87 
~ = eavy Books 
-- 
Overissue Magazines 1.67 “ 
New Manila Envelope % 


2.65 
No. 1 
wrett 


BOSTON 


. 1.67%" 
. 12% 
1.25 
0 « 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Ganay Bagging— 


+ 4.50 “ 4.75 
4.75 ** §.00 


Aust. Wool Pouches. 

New Burlap Cuttings 5.00 

petey ner Bagging £33 

a ill Bag, 

No.2. Bagging... 1.35 
aximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt $ Cattinge 


| ol ae Psi Prints. 


New "White No. 1. 
Fiannel- 


Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached 
Underwear Cutters. 
Unbleached 
Silesias No. 1 
New Black Si 


New Canvas 
B. D. Cuttings... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 
3. 
- 3.20 
. 2.65 


0 
Thirds and Blues, Re- 
cked 


CHICAGO 


Paper 
OPA Maximum 
Sha: 
No. 


A tae 
one 
CUE. crcesssccess 3.37%" 
No. 1 Hard 
-—— 2.50 
No. 1 White 
et oSduss 


: Ledger Pye 


No, 1 Heavy Books 
& seeect 3SF 
White Blank News. -» 165 
Mixed Kraft 
& Bag Caitings . 2.75 
Assorted O 


M ays 


i 


aper -70 
No. 1 Roofing Rags.. 1.55 
No. 1 Roofing Bags.. 1.45 
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